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Very quaint do these little people look today fri'tne style of their great-great-grandfolks; 
but what, we wonder, would their great-great-grandfolks have thought of the dress which 
„ ... is being worn at the present day ? 


A MYSTERY SHIP OF THE SEAS 

TESTING THE EARTH AS A MAGNET 


THE GAR THAT 
CLEARS THE ROAD 

SOUND YOUR HORN AND 
STOP THE OTHER CAR 

Automatic Control ot the Cross 
Roads in America 

REMARKABLE DEVICE 

When there are not ’enough traffic 
policemen to go round, owing to the 
ever-climbing numbers of motor-cars, 
the red and green lights at crossings 
will, have to replace the policeman’s up¬ 
lifted hand on country roads in England, 
as they have done in the United States. 

In London the Stop'and Go-on signals 
are employed only to reinforce the 
policeman’s warning. ’ On great country 
roads in some parts of America' the 
signal lights put up at crossings work 
by themselves, like the revolving lights 
on our own roads.- But the American 
red light holds up the traffic on the 
main road for sixty ' seconds, during 
which a car coming along the intersect¬ 
ing side road may cross the main stream. 

The Automatic Time Machine 

Then the fed light turns to green on 
the main road,' allowing its traffic to 
pass, while the green light facing the 
side road turns to fed to tell the traffic 
there to stop. . " ' - " 

This automatic time .machine cannot 
take into account the differences in the 
flow of traffic. ‘ The green light turning 
to red on the main road may hold up a 
quarter of a mile of motor-car.' traffic 
for a minute in order to let' one car 
from a side road pass. 

So it happens that some way is needed 
to let the main stream go on if no car 
wants to cut across it, while, on the 
other hand, giving the side-road car an 
opportunity to cut through. 

What can the side-road motor-car 
do ? It can blow its liorn . 

In the ordinary way a side-road car 
blowing its horn in such a manner 
would produce little effect. The main 
stream would hurry.along unheeding. 

But suppose the side-road horn could 
manipulate the signals,-turning green to 
red when that change was desired. 
That is precisely what a new invention 
is designed to do ! 

The One Thing Needed 

A microphone is installed in conjunc¬ 
tion with the red and green revolving 
lights. ■ , When the motorist sounds his 
liorn the sound waves fall on the micro¬ 
phone, ...the microphone operates a 
switch, and the switch turns the lights 
round for ten or twenty seconds. The 
side-road car slips across when the red 
light has barred the main stream traffic. 

Then the lights shift back again and 
movement on the main r,oad is restored. 

The only thing needed to complete 
this worthy invention is a microphone 
which will respond to the human voice, 
so that, by a sufficiently emphatic 
shout, the poor, pedestrian who wants to 
get across shall be able to do so. 


A NEW mystery ship has just taken the 
■*V seas. She sails to no known port, 
the world's oceans are her only boun¬ 
daries, but in the next three years ships 
all over the world will have sighted her 
square-rigged sails and have seen her 
hull of white and gold. : 

She is, the Carnegie, and though many 
a skipper may wonder at her, no'sailor- 
man need take her for the Flying 
Dutchman and feel a chill run down his 
spine as lie catches a glimpse, of her 
driving through a squall. The Carnegie 
is the sailor’s friend. 

Her voyage is one of exploration, not 
to find unknown lands or uncharted 
seas, but to chart both in a new way. 
She is in search of all the knowledge 
that can be gained of that mysterious 
force which is known as the magnetism 
of the Earth, the force by which the 
sailor’s compass is set. 

The Earth’s magnetism is very far 
from being everywhere the same. It 
changes over laud and over sea. It is 
not the same in Boston Harbour as at 
Cherbourg, in Iceland as in Newfound¬ 
land, or as in Rio de Janeiro or Panama, 


the South Seas, the Falkland Islands, 
the island southernmost of Africa, or 
northernmost of Britain, or Japan,- or 
the East or West Indies. 

To all these places the yacht Carnegie 
will sail, testing night and day. Testing 
for magnetism, dredging, the ocean 
depths, examining the surface life of the 
seas, their plankton, and their other 
floating creatures. She is to be an all¬ 
round-research ship, but the charting of 
the Earth's magnetic, field is the chief 
objective of her mission. 

Such a, ship must have no disturbing 
influences of her own to interfere with 
.the delicate, tests, she has to make, so 
she has as little steel in her frame as can 
be possibly contrived. No steel ropes, 
but ropes of hemp ; no iron anchors, 
they are made of bronze; and broiize and 
copper nails and bolts pin her together. 
Her auxiliary engine is mostly' bronze, 
so is the cook’s stove, and his pots and 
pans are of aluminium. 

When the crew say they' do. not care 
a brass button, the saying will have a 
new meaning, for the buttons on their 
clothing are of bone ! 


TWO FLAGS MEET 

THE STORIES THEY 
COULD TELL 

The Old Tattered Bunting and 
the Trophy From the Skies 

WILKINS AND PARRY 

. Two great romances of heroic achieve¬ 
ment, separated by' a century of -time 
and half a world of space, are about 
to be crowned in company' by the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

The British flag carried by Captain 
G. H. Wilkins, the' gallant Australian 
who recently' made a great aeroplane 
flight from Port Barrow in Alaska to 
Green Harbour in Spitsbergen, is to be 
hung-'in'the'society’s council chamber 
side by side with the Union Jack which 
was borne on the sledge of Sir William 
Edward Parry in the expedition he led 
to the Arctic regions in 1827. 

The First Arctic Newspaper 

What an' immense revolution is repre¬ 
sented by the meeting of these flags 1- 
Parry’s tattered bunting went to the 
Farthest North- by the first'sledge that 
ever went on an Arctic journey'. 

The flag of Wilkins comes from Aus¬ 
tralia', which had but a handful of white 
people..'when Parry', set sail; but it is 
the emblem carried ■ above the sea and 
ice by-means which’to the great-seaman 
would have seemed a fantastic dream, a 
mocking fantasy'. ' 

How he would have delighted to 
burlesque the idea of fly'ing over the 
Arctic, could he have imagined it, iti 
his newspaper, the first ever published 
in the Arctic, his North Georgia Gazette 
and Winter Chronicle, all written and 
issued on shipboard. 

Parry’s Amazing Experience 

The strange thing is (and it shows how 
the world has advanced. in a century’) 
that, whereas the Eskimos feared and 
hated Parry in the belief that his ships 
were devouring monsters which had 
descended upon them from the Sun or 
Moon, Wilkins really' did descend from' 
the air, yet excited no comment, and 
provoked no alarm. 

The Australian hero had propitious 
gales to'favour him or, for all the power 
of his aeroplane, he would have been 
carried away or kept fly’ing till his petrol 
was exhausted. , . - ... ,. ■ 

Parry, 'on the journey' -which made his * 
flag so famous, having for his base the. 
scene which was the'goal of Wilkins, 
found' to his' amazement’ a medium as 
treacherous as that in which the airman 
flew. He travelled the 580 miles neces¬ 
sary' to reach the Pole, and y’et, by' an 
almost incredible paradox, reached a 
point only- 172 miles from his ship. ■ 

He found at last that the enormous 
icefield over which he was hauling was 
moving South almost as quickly’ as he 
worked North ! 

His flag and Wilkins’s are now to hang 
together, emblems of, glory and unfor¬ 
gettable endeavour. 
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THE OLD ORGANIST 

HENRY REED S LAST 
AMEN • 

The Old Man of Westmorland 
Who Used His Sundays Well 

WITH THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 

People in Westmorland are remem¬ 
bering old Henry Reed who has just 
passed from the world. 

When he was a boy Henry’s ambition 
had been to learn to play the organ. 
He practised hard and took what lessons 
he could, and at sixteen he became 
organist at the village church of Staveley, 
near Windermere. There was no prouder 
boy in' England than Henry when he 
took his seat that Sunday. 

Sunday’s Triple Round 

Time passed. The boy became a man, 
and still his Sundays were his happiest 
days. Soon one organ was not enough. 
A man could do more on a Sunday than 
play for one service or two, according 
to the season, in a little village. 

He went here and there,, playing at 
odd services. At last he was happy ; 
he was organist to three churches. He 
went to Ings, two miles away, to play 
the organ for matins; to Kentmere, five 
miles away, for an afternoon service; and 
back to Staveley for evensong—fourteen 
miles on a Sunday. 

Between these three churches, set in 
one of the loveliest districts in England, 
his interests were divided, always with 
the greatest share for Staveley; and so 
the years passed by, and Henry Reed 
was a middle-aged man. Changes came 
about him, but the mountains, moors, 
and lakes were the same, and Henry was 
the same. 

God Bless Him! 

For, many years his familiar figure, 
going on that triple round on Sundays, 
was one of the usual sights of people who 
lived near the road. “ There goes old 
Henry,” boys and girls would say, and 
when he was really old the same boys 
and girls grown-up used to say in another 
and gentler tone, " There goes old 
Henry, God bless him ! ” 

When Henry was seventy anyone 
would have thought he might stop his 
work and rest; but no ! he went to 
church and disgraced the young ones 
with his regularity. Staveley would 
hardly have known it was Sunday 
without the sight of Henry tramping to 
church. Two generations of choir 
singers had grown up under his care. 
It seemed, indeed, that he would bid fair 
to train a third. 

Passing With His Music 

The villagers began to get anxious. 
Old Henry, they must have thought, 
would die at his organ. He was 8i. 
He had played the organ for 65 years. 
Henry smiled when he heard them. He 
could not wish a better passing than 
with his music, at his organ. And that 
is how he died, one Sunday night not 
long ago, after playing the last chords 
of "As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen.” On that glorious crescendo of 
praise old Henry Reed’s spirit broke and 
lied. He fell forward on the keyboard. 

The people in the church stood, 
stunned and sorrowful. The choirmen 
went to carry the old man out; there 
was no more service that night. 

And now the Staveley choir have to 
sing to another’s playing. We imagine 
they faltered when they sang the first 
psalm without old. Henry at the organ ; 
but they know his spirit is at rest. He 
has passed oh to the Choir Invisible, 
whose music'is the gladness of the world. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Cappadocia . Kap-pah-do-she-ah 

Certs.See-reez 

Diocletian , . .,' . Dy-o-kle-shan 

Titian.Tish-an 


A DARK NIGHT 
50 YEARS AGO 

An Old Sailor’s Story 

MAN OVERBOARD! 

Into the news of the world there has 
just come back the story of a pitch- 
black autumn night of 1870, when 
H.M.S. Rapid was under sail between 
Tarragona and Barcelona. 

A seaman named Pritchard fell from 
the mainyard into the inky sea. “ Man 
overboard ! ” was the cry, and a young 
officer named William Forbes im¬ 
mediately went over .the stern. He did 
not even wait to remove his hampering 
mess jacket. Thanks to this swiftness 
of action he was able to find Pritchard. 

But, of course, he could not get him 
on board, or make his own voice heard 
above wind and sea. Boats were 
lowered to look for the drowning men. 
An hour and a half went by. Pritchard 
and Forbes must have given up hope. A 
boat did find them at last—and brought 
aboard what seemed their dead bodies. 

Comrades refused to despair, and 
carried on treatment long after it seemed 
any use. Both men recovered at length, 
and Forbes was promoted and given the 
Albert Medal for his bravery. 

Time did not alter him. Although 
he had retired he volunteered for 
service at the outbreak .of war, and 
went to sea again in his seventieth year. 
While in command of a Special Service 
Squadron in the Aegean Sea he was 
torpedoed, and escaped with only the 
clothes he stood up in. Immediately 
afterwards he, the oldest naval officer 
afloat on active service, volunteered for 
another job and was appointed to com¬ 
mand armed drifters in the Dover Patrol. 

By the irony of Fate the old sailor 
survived the war, but his son perished 
in a submarine sunk off the South 
Coast. How long will the world let war 
sweep away the young and strong ? 

Now the brave old captain has 
finished his work at last, and has gone 
Home a veteran of 83. 


BABY RAY’S CUP AND 
PLATE 

A Little Present for a Church 

When Richard and Elizabeth Ray 
presented to Shelland Church, in Suffolk, 
a handsome new set of communion 
plate in celebration of their infant 
daughter’s christening they probably 
thought that no further interest would 
be taken in the shabby old set the church 
abandoned in its favour. The shabby 
set was already two hundred years old, 

When the daughter grew up and 
married and left the district she had 
the old plate among her belongings, and 
took it with her. That was four or five 
generations ago, and from that day to the 
other day nothing more was heard of it. 

But, whatever people thought in 
those days, plate dating back to Queen 
Elizabeth’s time is prized today, and 
the chaplain of the church has taken 
the trouble to try to trace it. Success 
has now crowned his efforts, and Shel¬ 
land Church has received back a cup 
and plate with a very graceful letter 
from the present representative of the 
Ray baby of 1770.' 

A TAX ON PAIN 
Why It Was Put On 

For. 16 months people trying to cure 
disease have had to pay ^16,000 a 
gramme (about a twenty-eighth of an 
ounce) for radiuin, instead of ^13,000, 
because there is a tax on it of 33 per. cent. 

It was a stupid tax to put on; -now 
the Government has taken it off in 
answer to a public protest bv Dr. 
Graham Little on behalf of the Cancer 
Hospital. He called it a tax on pain. 

The tax was put on, it is said, because 
the military authorities wanted to in¬ 
crease the home production of radium. " 


A LITTLE HOLD-UP 
IN THE CITY 

Baby Pigeon in the Way 

HOW THE POLICEMAN SAVED 
THE SITUATION 

A delightful thing took place in. the 
City the other day. It was all about a 
baby pigeon. 

Generally speaking, the last creatures 
to trouble about traffic are the pigeons. 
They hop cheekily in front of the bus 
and flirt up in the air at the last second 
with joyous unconcern. But there is 
one season when they are nervous, when 
their fledglings are growing up. 

One mother and father were busily 
engaged teaching their little one to fly. 
Their practice ground was near the nest 
on a high roof in the City. Under¬ 
neath them buses, lorries, taxis, were 
crowding along, the traffic at its heaviest. 

It was a windy morning, and a sudden 
gust took the fluttering baby pigeon 
unawares. He had been very proud of 
the few yards he had flown, very close 
to the roof, with mother and father near. 
Then, whoof ! before he knew where he 
was the wind had blown him like a leaf 
over the edge of the high building down 
into the crowded street. 

He managed by a happy chance to 
get on to a ledge a few feet from the 
ground. The anxious father and mother 
came down to him and tried to persuade 
him to fly on. a bit. But he was terrified, 
and clung trembling to the ledge. 

Then some boys flung their caps at 
the birds, thinking it a great game. Out 
into the roadway flew the angry pigeons. 

It was that great friend of the 
distressed, the London policeman, who 
came to the rescue. He gently caught 
the baby pigebn and made all the traffic 
stop while someone ran for a ladder, 
mounted it, and put the little bird on a 
safe, braid ledge high abovc’the street. 
The father and mother followed gladly, 
and while they were standing close on 
either side of their shivering baby, safe 
in their upper world once more, the 
mass of roaring traffic went on. 

The Great City was itself again. 


SUPERSTITION DOES A 
GOOD THING 
Money in the Well 

On the first Sunday in May hundreds 
of people visit the Culloden wishing well 
near Inverness, and throw a coin into 
the water as they wish. They believe 
that the wish will come true. 

Ol course it is a survival of the heathen 
habit of making gifts to gods of the 
fountains and river's, and probably this 
place was sacred to some pagan water 
sprite in ancient days. 

For once, however, superstition has 
done a good thing. When the silly 
wishers have gone away the authorities 
come and remove their gifts from the 
well. This year ^25 was recovered and 
given to local charities. So far the 
water sprite has done nothing to show 
his resentment at the theft; there ought 
to have been a thunderstorm or a flood 
at least. 


THE PRINCE’S FLYING CARPET 

In the Arabian Nights the Grand 
Vizier got out the Flying Carpet - for 
the Prince. The Commandant of the 
Northolt Aerodrome now calls up the 
fast Bristol two-seater plane for the 
Prince of Wales. 

That is only a beginning. The plane 
is at the Prince’s service whenever he 
wishes to go anywhere in a hurry and 
trains or cars cannot get him there. 

The time will come, no doubt, when 
the Prince’s plane will make nothing of 
the Golden Journey to Samarkand, and 
we shall fly above the desert’s dusty face 
or over the “ dragon-green sea ” with 
; a speed and a regularity which would 
have added another marvellous tale to the 
Arabian Nights collection if it had been 
made two thousand years later. 


LOST PEOPLE FOUND 
BY AEROPLANE 

A Desert Adventure 

THE COACH WHICH MISSED 
THE BEATEN TRACK 

News from Bagdad tells of a romance 
of the air that is as stirring as a tale of 
shipwreck. 

A party of 20 pilgrims set out across 
the desert on their way from Bagdad 
to Beirut. They thought to make the 
old journey more safely by travelling 
in that prosaic but efficient thing, a 
motor-lorry. The poor people might 
have been better off with old-fashioned 
camels, for the driver lost his way, and 
the machine carried them far into the 
desert wastes. 

They were as helpless as people ship¬ 
wrecked, and they stood very little 
chance of rescue. Of course they did not 
carry food, water, or petrol for a long 
sojourn in the desert, and soon their 
sufferings became very terrible. There 
seemed to be no hope of the coach 
recovering its lost track. One poor 
man died. 

A Great Moment 

The others would have perished also 
if the authorities had not sent a-Royal 
Air Force expedition to look for them. 
To and fro swept the planes, hunting the 
desert as a hawk hunts the moor tor 
prey, and the moment when a pilot at 
last caught, sight of the forlorn band 
must have been one of the greatest in 
his life. It is impossible to imagine the 
wonder of the starving pilgrims when 
what they imagined to be a little bird 
in the sky turned to a roaring machine 
come to their rescue. 

People often say that ours is an age 
of machines, and therefore an ugly, 
soulless age, and they tell us that 
romance' died with the sailing - ship. 
It is probably true that man will never 
make anything more beautiful than a 
sailing - ship, but the rescue of’ the 
pilgrims lost in the desert makes us 
certain that romance does not die 
merely because we have invented new 
forms of transport. Romance - would 
only die if everything were perfect and 
there was no more work to be done 
in this hard, testing, bracing world. 
But that day is a long way off. 


THE STAR GAZER 

August Mattsson, the Swedish hermit, 
is dead. He used to live on an island in 
Lake Tisnaren, studying the stars, with 
a few goats and liens and no Man 
Friday. 

His new Calendarial Time System, 
based on the decimal system, won him 
an invitation to lecture before the French 
Academy—an honour for which many 
men of science would give half their 
possessions. But the hermit refused. “ I 
have my goats to look after,” he said. 


THINGS SAID 

Nearly all the best things are dan¬ 
gerous. Dr. P. Carnegie Simpson 

For every shilling I had when I took 
office I have under a penny today. 

The Prime 'Minister 

Australia has more money in the 
Savings Bank than any other country. 

Australian High Commissioner 
I stand aghast at the almost sublime 
perseverance of young folk in pursuit 
of pleasure. Flora Annie Steel 

The ranks of the sandwichmen hold 
more tragedies than all the libraries of 
London. Mr. F. R.‘ Harding 

I have too much confidence in God’s 
building to tremble at the removal of 
the old scaffolding. Dean Inge 

One of the joys of the rich (if they 
only knew it) is that everybody wants 
something from them. Lady Oxford 
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KNOWLEDGE THAT 
CAME TOO LATE 

Why Captain Scott Died 

DISCOVERY THAT MIGHT 
HAVE SAVED HIM 

A thousand times the thought has 
come to those who recall the story of 
the death in the Antarctic wastes of 
Captain Scott and his companions that 
if it had not been for this or that 
trifling circumstance their lives might 
have been saved. 

Why was it that they perished ? 
One of the things which contributed to 
the tragedy of their fate was that the 
food they took with them was not of the 
right kind or of the right ingredients. 
The ration was not enough in strength¬ 
building or energy-sustaining qualities. 
A great medical authority says that it 
was not sufficient for the desperately 
hard labour which sledge-hauling in¬ 
volved. Moreover it had not in it 
enough of that particular vitamin 
which protects against scurvy. 

Knowledge of the vitamins and of 
energy-producing foods came to the 
world after Scott’s death. If science 
had known of them at the time of his 
expedition the rations would have been 
made up differently. The knowledge 
came too late. 

Age and Hardship 

Yet we may perhaps console ourselves 
(queerly as that sounds !) with the 
thought that, even had these things been 
known, the tragedy might not have 
been averted. The disappointment of 
finding that they had been anticipated 
iii reaching the South Pole weighed 
heavily on the spirits of the gallant 
explorers, and that feeling contributed 
to their tardiness in. returning. 

There was yet another cause, which 
was mentioned to a contributor to the 
C.N. by Sir Douglas Mawson. The 
average age of the party was too high for 
the hardships they had to bear. Sir 
Douglas said that no Polar expedition 
should have a higher average age than 30. 
A man might be as tough, or tougher, 
after that age, but he lacked the youth¬ 
ful elasticity necessary for such work. 

Nevertheless, it is possible a little 
thing, and especially the little thing 
of a proper scientific ration, might have 
turned the scale. 


BEFORE THE STATIONS 
CAME 

A Jolly L.M.S. Book 

Every year more traces disappear of 
the centuries that are past, and the 
L.M.S. Railway has done a good service 
to London in giving to many of its 
ticket offices the names of famous old 
inns which once stood on or near their 
sites. These were the terminuses of 
some of the chief coaching routes of Old 
England. An entertaining little book 
on Old London Coaching Inns and Their 
Successors, lately issued by the L.M.S.,. 
is crammed with information about 
those old days, and Mr. Arthur Groom, 
its author, is to be congratulated, not 
only on his research into past history, 
but on the way he has used his material. 

Every reader of Dickens will be 
familiar with the Golden Cross Inn, 
Charing Cross. In the heydey of the 
coaching age between fifty and sixty 
coaches left this inn daily, though it was 
only one of the busy centres of traffic 
in London. 

The writer gives us vivid sketches of 
some of the coach proprietors of the 
day, and other attractive features of the 
book are the reproductions of old prints 
and the drawings by Mr. Cecil Aldin. 

Sadly enough, the old winding horns 
of coaching days would be useless to us 
in this age of speed and noise, but there 
is no reason why we should not learn 
a lesson from the past and invent a 
motor-horn giving less trying notes of 
warning than those'so often used today. 1 


LONDON’S COUNTRY NOOKS 



Ploughing within the shadow of the Abbey 



Sheep grazing in Hyde Park By the Jake in St. James’s Park 


Many people think of London as being made up of busy streets, but there are many quiet 
and cosy corners in the Capital, within a stone’s throw of streaming London’s central roar. 
These few scenes, so much in keeping with the country or seaside, are all within sound of 

the ceaseless traffic. 
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THE WORLD IS 
GETTING BETTER 

I.L.O. and Its Work 
For the Nations 

LITTLE LUXEMBURG LEADS 
THE WAY 

In one single stride the little State of 
Luxemburg, the smallest of the Powers, 
has taken a first place among the coun¬ 
tries of the Earth. 

It has stepped to the head of the list 
of those who have ratified the various 
international agreements given to the 
world in the last nine years by the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office at Geneva. 

Until a few weeks ago Belgium had 
pride of place, with 18 ratifications to 
its credit. Bulgaria came next with 
16, Poland and Estonia followed with 
14, and then came Great Britain with 
13, France, Italy, Latvia, and Yugo¬ 
slavia with 12, and so on. Now Luxem¬ 
burg has jumped clean to the top by 
ratifying all the 25 together. 

What the Conventions Do 

The conventions deal with many 
aspects of the working-life of men, 
women, and children. They provide for 
protection against dangers and disease 
arising out of occupations; they deal 
with compensation for accidents and 
ill-health -and also with compulsory 
sickness insurance—in agriculture as 
well as in industry. A large group is 
concerned with better provisions for 
seamen and boys, with their medical 
examination, unemployment indemnity, 
repatriation, and so on. Better conditions 
for agricultural workers is the subject of 
another group and, while all conventions 
apply to women equally with men, there 
are one or two in addition for the special 
protection of women and several for the 
protection of children. 

The convention most widely ratified 
(by 23 countries) is the one dealing with 
unemployment, one clause of . which 
provides for the establishment of free 
public labour exchanges in each country. 

Growing Support 

Next in order of number of ratifications 
is the one which fixes the minimum age 
of employment on board ship at 14 ; it 
is followed by those which prohibit 
night work for young persons under 
18 and fix the age of employment 
as trimmers and stokers in ships at 18. 

Quite lately France added to its 
ratifications by a group of four and 
Hungary by seven. Assuredly this 
growing number (it now amounts to 
over 300) must bring about a very 
definite improvement in conditions of 
life and work for men, women, and 
children everywhere—the purpose for 
which the I.L.O, exists. 


WHO WOULD LIVE IN A 
PALACE ? 

A bishop’s home is called a palace, 
but it would not do to imagine that he 
lives in a sort of Windsor Castle. 

The other day the Bishop of Norwich 
was describing the state of his palace 
when he first came to it. The whole 
house was in chaos, particularly the 
drains. In front of the door was a 
trench three feet across, and under 
the bell was a notice : “ This bell docs 
not ring.” The only thing a caller could 
do was to leave a card at the bottom 
of the drain. 

Never again shall we envy a bishop 
his palace. Even in King George’s 
palace there is a smoky chimney, as 
he remarked feelingly when he was 
looking at electric fires in an exhibition 
the other day. Perhaps, if we could 
only know it, the palace the djinn built 
Aladdin was damp and draughty. 
Palaces, at any rate, seem greatly over¬ 
rated, and for ourselves we are glad to 
be living in a •=" /test house. 
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Peter Puck Unmasks Shakespeare 
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THE OLDEST VIKING 
SHIP 

A DISCOVERY IN 
SCANDINAVIA 

The Men Who Buried Sea 
Craft On Land 

OUR FEARLESS FOREFATHERS 

A Viking ship of the fourth or fifth 
century has been found buried at Galta- 
back, in the county of Halland, Sweden. 

The people of Galtaback are proud 
that learned men should come from 
Stockholm and should declare the vessel 
to be as old as the oldest ship hitherto 
discovered in Scandinavia, but the affair 
has not made half as much stir as it 
would have done in an English village. 

We think of the sea bottom as the 
only home for old ships, but the Scan¬ 
dinavians are used to the idea of 
burying them on shore. 

It is an old pagan idea to put in a 
man’s grave' all the things he needs 
most, in the belief that these things 
have a kind of soul and that the dead 
man’s spirit will be able to use the ghosts 
of his horses, weapons, provisions, and 
slaves in another world. So Pharaoh’s 
grave was filled with treasure and 
murdered servants, and the Viking was 
buried with his ship. 

Setting Sail for Valhalla 

Sometimes the Norseman was laid 
on a bed in the centre'of the vessel, but 
sometimes he sat at the stem as if 
gazing forward to new horizons. Beauti¬ 
ful armour was laid ready to his hand, 
and a smith’s tools were often put on 
board, because many , a chief of those 
days practised the metal-worker’s craft. 
These warriors could make splendid 
clasps in bronze or silver for their 
cloaks, great axe heads, silver handles 
for two-edged swords, golden spurs, or 
a filigree necklace, set with garnets for a 
favourite daughter. Besides weapons 
and tools the bodies.of horses and hounds 
were put on board, and thus equipped 
the great chiefs set sail for Valhalla. 

A Viking could not have been happy, 
even in heaven, without his ship. As a 
rule, the ship he loved was a light, shal¬ 
low vessel, with about 20 oars and a 
square woollen sail. It is interesting 
to know that such a ship was excavated 
in a part of Norway where the very same 
sort of vessel is being built to this day. 

War Boats of the Past 

The oarsmen of these ships were not 
slaves, like those who toiled in Roman 
galleys, but free warriors. It is pro¬ 
bable that they worked in three shifts, 
and that there were about 60 men on 
board, but a ship excavated at Gokstad, 
near. Christiania, had 16 oars, a-side, 
and it is said that some war boats had 
64 oars and carried a crew of 240. 

The Gokstad ship was clinker-built of 
oak, 78 feet long, 5 feet 9 inches deep, with 
a beam of 16 feet 9 inches. She was made 
with a high pointed stem and stern, 
such as the Viking loved to adorn with 
dragons, serpents, and interlaced scrolls. 
The great chief who was buried in this 
noble ship took with him to the other, 
world twelve horses, six dogs, and a 
peacock. The peacock must have been 
plunder from some daring, distant raid. 

Our Debt to the Vikings 

It is difficult to contemplate these old 
Viking ships unmoved. They may have 
brought terror to our shores, yet we 
cannot withhold admiration from, the 
men who went out in them. 

If they had not been cruel we could 
make great heroes of these fearless fore¬ 
fathers of ours. From them we'learned 
our love of the sea and the art of colon¬ 
ising—for Normandy, the Viking colony, 
was the - best-governed part of France 
in the eleventh century, and even 
Saxons praised the Danish colony in 
East Anglia. It may be from their free 
oarsmen that we inherit the tradition 
which makes the Oxford and Cambridge 
Boat Race an event of the year. 


•Deter Puck was so excited while the 
bus bore him to Blackfriars that 
he sharpened his pencil as if life de¬ 
pended on it. ■ 

The chips flew right and left into the 
laps of other passengers till the conduc¬ 
tor said : Now then, woodman, spare 
that tree ! You can’t saw timber here.” 

An angry old gentleman removed a 
chip from his beard and muttered: “ It 
might have blinded me.” A sympathetic 
old lady purred: “ It’s a nice thing if 
you can’t sharpen a pencil in a free 
country ! I suppose you are an artist ? ’’ 

“ No, madam,” said Peter; " I am a 
journalist. - I earn my living with this 
pencil, as Hazlitt and Daniel Defoe did.” 

“ Why don’t you try a fountain 
pen ? ” asked the old lady. 

“ I did,” said Peter, “ but it was not a 
success, because my mother insisted that 
it should be filled with invisible ink.” 

" It saved your clothes ? ’’ the old lady 
suggested. 

“ Yes," said Peter, “ but the Editor 
didn’t like it.” 

" Shame ! ” sighed the old lady. 

The Old Gatehouse 

” I was sharpening my pencil so 
vigorously just now,” Peter confided, 
" because I am absorbed in a mission. 
I have been sent down to Blackfriars 
to investigate the investigations of Sir 
Edmund Chambers. You have doubtless 
read about them ? ” 

” No," said the old lady hopefully ; 
" is he a detective ? ’’ 

“ He is a great scholar," said Peter 
severely. “ He has written about early 
English poetry and the medieval stage 
and Shakespeare. His latest contribu¬ 
tion to knowledge concerns an old house 
in Blackfriars.” 

“ Ghosts ? ” asked the old lady 
brightly. . • ’ 

“ Listen ! ” said' Peter impressively. 
“ Near the end of the sixteenth century 
it belonged to Mistress Ann Bacon-and 
her brother William. They were Roman 
Catholics, and were suspected of hiding 
priests. In those days,- only ministers of 
the Church of England were allowed to 
hold religious sendees. Now the. old 
Gatehouse at Blackfriars was a splendid 
hiding-place for priests, because a spy 
describes it thus.” - 

Bought by Shakespeare 

Here Peter read from his notes: 

It hath sundry bach-dores and bye- 
wayes, and many secret vaults and corners. 
It hath bene in tyme past suspected, and 
searched for papists, but no good done for 
want of good knowledge of the bach-dores 
and bye-wayes, and of the dark corners. 

“ In 1584, when the hQuse was let to 
a Roman Catholic tenant, there was 
another raid. Two priests were in the 
house at the time, but they hid success¬ 
fully, and the sheriff’s men only got 
‘ 600 books in a flasket and some 
church furniture.’ The tenant protested 
that they were not his books or vest¬ 
ments and must have been hidden there 
by his ’ lewde and wretched butler.’ 
Later Father Gerard chose this house 


tastes of English visitors have now been 
catered for on Japanese trains. 

A famous engineer recently made a 
tour of the Japanese railways at the 
invitation of the authorities, and in his 
report he quotes the following menu of a 
meal served in a comfortable dining-car. 
Tapioca Soup 

Beefsteak. Boiled Potatoes 
• •- Banana Fritters 

Fruit. Coffee 

’ The menu was printed in English and 


as a meeting-place for the conspirators 
of Gunpowder Plot, but the tenant’s 
wife objected to have Catesby under her 
roof, so the assassins had to meet in the 
house of a man called Doret near by.” 

“ How lovely ! ’’ said the old lady. 

“ Now,” said Peter, “ comes the most 
romantic part of its history. In 1613 
the house w r as bought by—William 
Shakespeare ! He may never have lived 
in it, for when he died three years later 
it was let to Jack Robinson, but he 
must have gone over it. O, madam, 
think of the joy of the house agent in 
showing round the Swan of Avon ! 
Can’t you hear him saying: This is 
really a most desirable residence for a 
literary man, sir. If your poems do not 
sell, and you have to run up bills, you 
can hide from your creditors here in 
perfect safety. Why, you could slay 
an unfriendly critic if you liked, and if 
an actor murdered your best lines you 
could murder him ! So Shakespeare fell 
in love with the back-dores and dark 
corners, and bought the Gatehouse.” 

Peter Sees a Clue 

" Go on,” said the old lady. 

“ Ah ! ” retorted Peter, ’ “ that is 
where the facts stop. Sir Edmund 
Chambers has collected those remark¬ 
able facts from musty old documents, 
and then left the matter. But where he 
stops I go on. I see a clue, a connecting 
thread in these things that he missed. 
It is of the most tremendous importance. 
In fact, Madam, it is the most remark¬ 
able literary discovery of our age." - 

“ Do tell me ! ” cried the old lady. 

“ Well, you must not tell anyone,” 
whispered Peter, ” because it must be 
exclusive to the C.N., and I expect to be 
made a sub-editor for it. I am now going 
down to examine the cellars with X-rays 
before making my theory public.” 

“ But what is it ? ” she demanded. 

“Some people,” said Peter Puck, 
“ hitherto regarded as cranks and 
noodles, have declared that Shake¬ 
speare’s works were written by Bacon. 
The history of this old house proves it! 
Think how the names William and Ann 
and Shakespeare and Bacon are muddled 
up on the lease. They were just aliases ; 
mix them up and there you are: 
Shakespeare was Bacon. 

What He Overlooked 

“ The 600 books hidden in a flasket 
were, of course. Bacon's manuscripts. 
It was in this old house that Shake¬ 
speare found them, and stole them, and 
then tried to get the place blown up by 
Guy Fawkes and Catesby— why ? To 
hide the evidence of his forgery and to 
make you and me believe that he had 
written Hamlet, and Romeo, and that 
lovely thing about the cloud-capped 
towers and gorgeous palaces.” 

“ It all fits in like a jigsaw ! ” cried 
the old lady. 

Peter jumped off the bus, and has 
not been seen for days. We suppose he 
is on St. Andrew’s Hill, looking for 
Blackfriars Gatehouse, and we regret 
that he should have overlooked the fact 
that it was pulled down long ago. 


ready to try the purely Japanese meals, 
which are served on long, narrow benches 
in a special type of dining-car and con¬ 
sist of such delicacies as fish soup, boiled 
rice, raw fish, slices of pickled radish, 
rolls of seaweed, and tea. 

In the sleeping-car the traveller is not 
so happy, as, owing to the narrow gauge 
of the Japanese railways, the berths are 
too small for him to lie down com¬ 
fortably.. He is very often kept awake 
by the repetition of prayers, which are- 
delivered in a long-drawn-out sing-song. 
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DOCTOR SUN 

His Very Welcome 
Presence 

* A LITTLE STORY OF A 
SUNNY DAY 

The sudden coming of sunshine and 
the glories of the days that lead on to 
summer have promoted in all of us a 
happiness and buoyancy of spirit which 
contradict the old taunt that the English 
take their pleasures sadly. 

Sortie indeed take them so unusually 
as to create almost a panic in the minds 
of a people accustomed to the depressing 
gloom of a winter which overflowed into 
spring. A lonely figure, lightly clad, 
perched high on the narrow ledge of a 
roof in the West End of London, created 
such astonishment and alarm that 
onlookers from the street below, fearing 
the worst, sent for the police, who 
summoned the fire brigade. When ail 
entry into the locked house was effected 
it was learned that the object of all the 
excitement had merely been taking a 
sun-bath, unconscious of the fear and 
curiosity he had aroused below. 

Wonderful Work for Children 

In sunnier lands to which invalids 
repair such an incident would . pass 
practically unnoticed by those familiar 
with such places and practices. To 
newcomers, however,, an introduction to, 
sun-cure procedure still remains sur¬ 
prising unless they have knowledge of 
the wonderful work in this direction 
which is being done at our hospitals and 
open-air schools for invalid children. ; 

One Englishman, himself an invalid,;' 
arrived at a quiet health resort in the 
South of France and sympathetically 
watched the removal from the railway 
train of a lady who lay faint and feeble 
on an ambulance. ' Some months later, 
his own health improved, he was idling 
on the seashore, when, glancing up from 
his book, ho saw, as he looked back at 
a hotel, what he supposed to be a 
draped bronze statue on a verandah. . 

He resumed his reading for a time, 
then, getting up, made his way toward 
the hotel for lunch. The statue was 
missing from the verandah ! On reach¬ 
ing the hotel he asked the proprietor to 
explain the mystery of this sunning ” 
and disappearance of the statue : what 
did it mean, and how had they managed 
to lift it in and out so silently ? 

A Sovereign Medicine 

“ Sir, you have not seen a statue ; we 
possess no such thing,” was the answer. 

The Englishman thought he saw 
material here for a mysterious story ; for 
he was positive his eyes had not deceived 
him. By pointing out the position he 
at last solved the puzzle. The elusive 
“ statue ” was, in fact, the invalid lady 
whose pathetic arrival he had witnessed 
at the station ! 

” But who carried her in and out ? ” 
he asked. No one, he was informed. 
She had walked ! The Sun, unaided, had 
wrought the cure. She was entirely well 
and robust, brown of skin as an Arab, 
and as lithe and hearty, perfectly 
restored to health. 

We must not expect such wonders in 
our temperate land, but even here the 
sunshine is proving a sovereign medicine 
for those who will diligently use it. 


WIRELESS SCALES 

Probably the most curious pair of scales 
ever devised is one which has been made 
to check the weight of a band of paper 
or fabric as it passes, over a machine. 

The material is made to act’as part of 
an electric condenser in a Ageless cir¬ 
cuit, and the slightest' variation in the 
weight, of the paper (or any fabric) 
changes, the capacity of the condenser 
and makes itself shown on the dial of a 
delicate meter. . 


SLEEPING AND EATING IN A JAPANESE TRAIN 

apanese hospitality is world-famous, I Japanese. Japanese travellers quite 
and consideration for the guest is j cheerfully eat an English meal like this, 
of paramount importance in Japan, so 
that it is not surprising to find that the 


J 


but a European visitor might not be so 
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THE BATTLE OF THE 
COWS 

Honours to a Terrier 

A little Irish terrier lived up to his 
national character at Martigny in Swit¬ 
zerland on the day of the cow tourna¬ 
ment. It is said that if an Irishman 
comes on the scene of a fight he never 
minds what it is about so long as he can 
join in^ The terrier was like that. 

His master took him to the tourna¬ 
ment of the cows, who meet every spring 
to decide who shall be Queen of the 
Oueens before they go for the summer 
to tlieir delicious pastures in the Alpine 
meadows. The terrier watched the 
combat. Germaine, the favourite, who 
had driven four cows off the field, seemed 
to him to be having too much of her 
own way. 

Suddenly he charged into the ring 
and, seizing Germaine's tail, swung on 
it. Germaine rushed madly round, 
carrying the terrier with her. The other 
cows, forgetting they hated Germaine, 
rushed round with her. Then the 
terrier’s master, who had been looking 
the other way, plunged into the ring, 
and Germaine, suddenly finding that 
her tail was her own again, returned to 
the battle and won. 

The terrier in the meantime sat very 
subdued between his master’s feet; but 
at the back of his mind there was the 
comforting thought that he had made 
his presence felt. He had upheld the 
honour of his race. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Portrait by Rembrandt . . £50,400 

Portrait by Frank Hals . . £15,250 

Two landscapes by Cuyp . . £6500 

Set of Chippendale chairs . £2000 

Six Young Pretender chairs . £1900 

Wheatley’s Cries of London . £1375 

Picture by Paris Bordone . £1260 

Portrait by Raeburn . . . £1207 

Flemish tapestry panel . . £1150 

Miniature by Isaac Oliver ,. £360 


A DOG LOSES ITS MASTER 
And Finds Many Friends 

A thoroughly characteristic thing 
happened in Nottinghamshire the other 
day, a tiling that would have made 
Charles Dickens smile. 

A dog applied to the Newark 
Guardians for poor relief, and red tape 
prevented them from admitting him 
to the workhouse or granting him the 
5s. a week which he craved. 

The dog’s master had gone to prison, 
and the inspector of the R.S.P.C.A. 
applied to the guardians in the dog’s name 
for money to keep him till his master 
left prison a wiser and a better man. 

The dog'was refused the'workhouse, 
but happily it will riot starve. Directly 
the news spread money came from dog- 
lovew of all classes, and now he is 
amply provided for. A policeman has 
charge of him, and will keep him spruce 
and fit and well fed till the three months’ 
sentence is served and master and dog 
are reunited. 

England is a land of dog-lovers, and 
no destitute dog is ever refused help 
once its needs are known. Indeed, 
pauper dogs are better off today than 
pauper children were in the days of 
.Oliver Twist. 

moeTlaw in u.s.a. 

Fewer Lynchings 

It is good to know that the sudden 
rise in the number of lynchings in 
America in the year before last has not 
been repeated. 

Here are the figures for the past 
four years : 

1924 . 16 1926 . . 30 

1925 . . 17 1927 . . 16 

Only a few years earlier 50 and 60 

lynchings a year were not uncommon. 
The improvement is believed to be due 
to the steady growth of a hostile public 
opinion, long overdue. 

Ten of last year’s 16 lynchings took 
place in two States, States where the 
standard of education is almost the 

worst in the whole Union. 


BEFORE THE EDUCATION 
DAYS 

Old People Who Cannot Read 

A Sheffield reader who has acquaint¬ 
ance with the working of certain old 
Sheffield Charities is not in the least 
surprised at our Country Girl’s discovery 
of an old lady who was unable either to 
read or to write. 

In Sheffield there are, our correspond¬ 
ent says, eleven Charities which dis¬ 
tribute the interest on £5000 between 
old people, and a large proportion of the 
older applicants (“ dear old souls,” says 
our correspondent) do not know how to 
spell their own names, and cannot hold 
a pen. Indeed, when they have done it 
at all in their lives it has probably only 
been once or twice. 

It is a pathetic thought, but we can 
see how naturally Such a state of things 
lingers as a memory of the generations 
of neglected education. 

The Act of Parliament calling for 
general education was passed in 1870, 
and, as schools had to be built, several 
more years passed before the Act was 
working at all completely. Consequently 
any old body now seventy years old 
may not have been affected by the Act. 

Our correspondent’s letter gives a 
glimpse of the nearness of the dark days 
when only those who were determined to 
have some education got it, and that 
sometimes with difficulty. 


C.N. MEETS C.N. 

it is pleasant to receive this brief note from 
a Dulwich reader. 

After a busy week spent in a murky 
City office I was enjoying a welcome rest 
on the way home with the C.N. when a 
gentleman sitting next to me in the 
train tuTned and made some comment 
about the paper by way of introduction. 

Then he produced his copy rather 
tenderly from his inner breast pocket, 
and said, eloquently “ I make it last 
me all the week.” 


C.N. STORY BOOK 
Margaret Lillie’s Bedtime 
Tales 

WHILE WE ARE VERY YOUNG 

A to z Stories : By Miss Margaret Lillie. 
2 vols. 6d. each. (Oxford Press.) 

We are for ever hearing, sometimes a 
little to our sorrow, that the C.N. is 
too grown-up. Perhaps it is. 

Whatever the sins of the Editor may¬ 
be, the grown-upness of the C.N. has 
never reached to its Bedtime Tales. 
Thev are ever young, and have at last 
another virtue—that those who want 
to grow up with them can do so, for the 
Oxford University Press has put 26 of 
them into two little books, set them in 
fine big type, illustrated them with 
fine new pictures, and published them 
at sixpence each. So for two sixpences 
we have two little books with a story 
for every letter of the alphabet. 

The stories are told by Margaret 
Lillie, who has grown up with the C.N. 
since it began, with the C.N. Monthly 
since it began, with the Children’s 
Encyclopedia since it began. Miss 
Lillie rocked the cradle of them all, 
but her A to Z Stories are her first little 
books, and the Editor hopes that their 
red and green covers will grow familiar in 
nurseries and kindergartens everywhere. 

There arc tales of Acrobats and 
Bicycles, Cats and Dolls and Fiddles, 
Inkpots and Jampots, Rabbits and 
Soap Bubbles—even one of a Villain, 
and, of course, one of our friend the 
Zebra (because Miss Lillie could not 
think of anything else for Z). But it is 
an excellent story, all the same, and so 
are all of them. At the end there are 
Questions and Exercises thrown in for 
schools and governesses and kinder¬ 
gartens ; and altogether it seems to us 
(now beginning to think that some day- 
we may almost grow old) that it must 
be very jolly to be really ymung and 
start our reading with merry little tales 
like these. 
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FROM MY WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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The Lost Child on the 
Bosphorus 

Oow sad it would be if Londoners 
1 * were to forget their Thames ! 

They do not see too much of 
it because most of the riverside 
dwellers have retreated from its 
banks to house themselves farther 
inland, and roads and factories 
and warehouses stand where the 
water used to come up to their 
gardens. Now that the buses and 
tramcars are roofed in they 
catch only fugitive glimpses of it 
as they are carried along the em¬ 
bankments or across the bridges. 

They have not forgotten it yet. 
They know that the faithful old 
friend is still there, carrying 
many of their burdens for them 
on its tides, “ five hours up and 
seven hours down.” But old 
Dr. Johnson, that immortal 
Londoner, used to say that we 
should always be careful to keep 
friendships in repair. What are 
we doing to keep on terms with 
old Father Thames ? 

We are beginning to do some¬ 
thing to repair his bridges. But 
old friends want us to go and see 
them sometimes and be with 
them. Father Thames has all too 
little of the Londoner’s company. 
The only people who go to sit 
with him are the children and old 
people who seek the few river¬ 
side gardens or the riverside 
walk of Battersea Park. Nearly 
the only wayfarers who are 
carried on his broad shoulders are 
the men in the barges, or the coal¬ 
ing ships, or the wastepaper brigs 
that come and go to Holland. 

It was not always so. Long ago, 
before the C.N. was born, there 
used to be penny steamers on the 
Thames in which, in the words of 
the Cockney song, the Londoner 
could go from London Bridge to 
Greenwich for a blow! There were 
other journeys too ; and romantic 
little voyages they were ! Down 
the river from the Old Swan Pier 
and past the Cherry Gardens and 
Wapping Old Stairs. Up-river to 
the Temple, and Westminster, 
Lambeth Bridge, and Putney. 
Everyone knew the old conun¬ 
drum then : What is the river that 
flows between two seas ? And the 
answer: The Thames, that goes 
between Chelsea and Battersea. 
The Penny Steamboat did so too. 

The Penny Steamboat went 
long ago. One of them still ferries 
on the Bosphorus ; another, 
we believe, is in the harbour of 
Rio de Janeiro. If only they 
would come back again from their 
wanderings how we should wel¬ 
come them ! Why should we not 
call back these lost children ? Or 
why should not some of the 
grandchildren take their place ? 

We very much wish some rich 
man who loves London would 
bring back the Lost Child of the 
Thames from the Bosphorus and 
set it again in its rightful place, 
at home on our beautiful river. 


Good News for Birds 

w E have no sympathy with the dealer 
in caged birds who laments that 
his business is declining. 

He blames broadcasting. People 
who used to have a song bird to sing 
in their homes now listen to wireless 
music, he says. 

Well, it may be, and glad we are if 
it is so. We hope the trade in caged 
song birds will die quickly. People who 
live by it may then do something useful. 

. © 

Safety Films for France 

0 UR attention is called to the fact 
that France has once more set an 
example in Safety First. 

There has long been a movement 
to make non-inflammable films com¬ 
pulsory in all French kinemas, and a 
measure was passed for this purpose 
three years ago. Owing to some diffi¬ 
culty the new law was postponed, but 
it has been finally decided that from 
1930 all dangerous films shall be 
illegal in France, and only non- 
inflammable films used. 

We are sorry to say that there 
appears to be no movement in this 
country to make onr kinemas safer, 
in spite of many tragic experiences. 
The Safety Film has long been 
possible, but so far the profits of the 
film trade, probably the richest trade in 
the world, have seemed of more im¬ 
portance than the safety of the public. 
© 

Today and Tomorrow 

Go, songs, and come not back from 
your Far Away; 

And if men ask you why ye smile 
and sorrow, 

Tell them ye grieve, for your hearts 
know Today; 

Tell them ye smile, for your eyes know 
Tomorrow. Francis Thompson. 

' © 

An English Gentleman 

W e were telling the other day a story of 
the push a policeman gave to a car; this is 
a true companion story. 

horse and cart were labouring 
up. Waterloo Place. It was a 
heavy load, and the horse seemed 
only able to drag it yard by yard, as 
if he hoped .each yard was the last. 
His nostrils were wide, his flanks 
were heaving. 

Among the people passing by them 
was a gentleman in faultless morning 
suit, top hat, and lavender gloves. 
He looked at the horse and spoke to 
the driver. The driver stared at the 
“ toff,” and paid no heed whatever. 
He probably thought it was as well 
that people should learn to mind 
their own business. 

The gentleman took off his lavender 
gloves, went quietly behind, and 
pushed the cart, straining with all 
his might, until the horse had dragged 
his load up the rise. Then he stepped 
casually on to the pavement, put his 
gloves on, and sauntered on his way. 


Little by Little 

gPAiN has made up its mind to be a 
little kinder still. A decree has 
been issued prohibiting two new bull- 
rings within six miles of the centre of 
Madrid. Two other rings are to be 
pulled down to make open spaces, so 
that only one bull-ring will remain. 

Little by little the barbarisms of the 
world are passing away. 

© 

. Tip-Cat 

^ combined motor-car and boat has 
been invented. . Very suitable for 
this climate. 

3 

Sir Claude de Crespigny asks : What 
are we coming to ? All depends 
on what is the next thing. 

B 

advertiser has been boasting of the 
wonderful results Samson got when 
he took two col¬ 
umns. He cer¬ 
tainly brought 
down the house. 
S 

\\1omen have 
more taste 
than men. But 
men eat more. 

0 

A shorthand 
writer thinks 
cricket is a very 
simple game. A 
simply splendid 
one. 

. 0 

Jf there were 
no women in 
the world there 
would. be no 
dyeing, says one of our chemists. And 
there would certainly be no living. 

B 

T HE hue dividing the hero from the 
coward is, according to an M.P., 
very slight. Usually just a life-line. 

0 

The modern woman is said to be out¬ 
spoken, Who is outspeaking her ? 

□ 

A N ’ M.P. says he was 30 when he com¬ 
menced to. learn French. When 
will he begin to learn English ? 

© 

Mr. Parlour and Mrs. Windows 

Qne of pur C.N. homes has just 
read Great Expectations aloud, 
and somebody called out: " What 
ridiculous names Dickens chooses! 
Trabb the tailor, Magwitch the crimi¬ 
nal. So far-fetched ! ” 

" Not at all,” said somebody else, 
politely. "I have met myself this week 
a Mrs. Windows and a Mr. Parlour.” 

Mrs. Windows is an old gipsy woman 
travelling the roads cheerily with a 
bundle under the open sky. Mr. Parlour 
sells furniture in a famous shop ! 

© 

A Prayer 15 Centuries Old 

0 heavenly Father, in whom we 
live and move and have our being, 
we humbly pray Thee so to guide and 
govern us by Thy Holy Spirit that in 
all the cares and occupations of our 
daily life we may never forget Thee, 
but remember that we are ever 
walking in Thy sight, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If Prime Ministers 
are ever past their 
prime 


What a Traveller Sees 

By One Now in England 

A friend of the C.N. the other day heard 
this channing thing said about England by 
an American lady who has travelled much. 

J have never anywhere (she said) 
met such politeness as I have 
found in England, politeness every¬ 
where, not only in the shops, where 
it is part of people’s business to be 
polite, but in the streets. I have 
never met anything like the patience 
and kindness of passers-by if a 
stranger asks them a question. 

I have never met anything like the 
courtesy of the London policeman. 
In Paris the policeman looks at you 
as if you were dust and will scarcely 
have patience to answer you. In 
London the policeman looks at ypu 
as if you were his guest. „ 

In Paris streets, when the traffic 
is released, a mass of cars charge 
at full-speed, regardless of any pedes¬ 
trian who is still trying to get across 
the way. In London any bus or 
taxi-driver will give you a chance. 

And it is just the same in the English 
villages. People will go to any trouble 
to help a stranger. I have never met 
anything quite like it in my life.' 

© 

Have the Birds Forgiven 
Us? 

From a Correspondent 

TAne of the precious things about 
London and her suburbs is that 
in this vast area of human dwellings 
we keep great pieces of country joys 
alive; trees and flowers and birds, 
singing birds as well as the sparrows, 
the pigeons, and the starlings who 
quarrel so on the roof of the British 
Museum. 

We were afraid the thousands of 
cars on the roads would frighten the 
birds away; we find that the birds 
love our land all the same and forgive 
us the noise we make. 

A public footpath has been opened 
in Richmond Park through a planta¬ 
tion once sacred to birds’ paths and 
homes. A passer-by was astounded 
o hear from a tree there, in broad 
daylight, a nightingale singing—jug, 
jug, jug, bubble, bubble. The black¬ 
cap was singing too, the finches and 
the adorable thrush, and the wood 
lark—a whole school of song. They 
are singing still. They have forgiven 
us all the noise. 

© ’ 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
\Tearly 300 blind persons receive 
small legacies under an insurance 
agent’s will. 

jyjoRE people (99,000) visited Shake¬ 
speare’s birthplace fast year 
than ever before. 

The National Playing Fields Asso¬ 
ciation has received £330,000 , in 
money and 400 acres in land” 
goME Clapham boys have saved 
£120 from their pocket-money 
toward a school hall. 
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A Jules verne idea coming True 


WHAT A DOG CAN DO 

WONDERFUL FEATS 

Workman’s Remarkable 
Control of an Alsatian 

LITTLE FOUR-YEAR-OLD 

A working-man in Manchester owns a 
dog called Keeper of the Door which will 
go far to redeem the aspersions cast on 
the Alsatians. 

The Alsatians were originally German 
shepherd dogs, and of late have been 
proving the truth of the saying of what 
happens about dogs which have been 
given a bad name. But a good dog will 
always remain a good dog if it has the 
right doggy stuff in it, whatever it is 
called, and as watch-dogs or police dogs 
Alsatians are as intelligent as any police¬ 
man, and more clever than some ! 

What Keeper of the Door Did 

Let us tell what one of them, Keeper 
of the Door, did at the Alsatian watch¬ 
dog trials in the Belle Vue grounds at 
Manchester. The first trials were com¬ 
paratively simple. She had to follow-at 
heel and come to heel when called ; and 
many of us who own dogs know that 
some of whom we are very fond will not 
answer that test, but will playfully bound 
away and wag their tails when we beg 
them to come hither. Keeper of the Door 
did nothing like that; but, when told to do 
so by her master, Mr. S. J. Porter, sat down 
for a quarter of an hour as still as a rock. 

Then she brought back a dumb-bell 
thrown on the other side of a six-foot 
paling, picked up her master’s handker¬ 
chief from a pile of others, and went 
back ioo yards to pick up something he 
had dropped. She followed a stranger’s 
scent for a mile—and then broke down. 
She forgot to refuse food offered to her by 
the stranger. 

Finding a Hidden Man 

That was because she had not been 
trained to refuse it, but had been 
allowed to take food from strangers at 
home. Other dogs of her breed who had 
been trained for the sterner work of 
following suspected persons, or of guard¬ 
ing property against burglars, would not 
look at food offered to them by any but 
their masters. 

These stern watch-dogs were given a 
criminal to bite, but we hasten to say 
that the criminal was so heavily clothed 
and padded that even an Alsatian’s 
workmanlike teeth could make no 
impression on him. The watch-dogs 
were first required to find the hidden 
man, who was concealed in the grounds, 
to hold him at bay, barking the while, 
but not to bite him unless he ran away. 

At Belle Vue the dogs seemed to 
recognise the padded burglar as soon as 
they saw him. They joyously waited 
till their owner (or handler) suggested 
that they should bite him, and then did 
so with great enjoyment. Or, if he ran, 
they knew that he was fair game, and at 
once leaped at him and held on. The 
padded clothing enabled them to get a 
good grip, and not an Alsatian of them 
all would let him go, even when he fired 
blank cartridges from a revolver. 

A Final Test 

As a last test, after the dog and the 
prisoner had been engaged in their mimic 
warfare for ten minutes, the dog was 
held in leash while the prisoner ran away. 
This was the hardest trial of all, and 
only one Alsatian, a four-year-old lady, 
Asra von Schurzfell, came through 
without a mistake. She was sent after 
the m^n, and when she -was only ten 
yards from the fugitive she was called 
back. She came. Belle Vue rang with 
thunders of applause. 

Think of that, ye dog owners, when 
your wicked terrier bolts down the road 
in pursuit of a cat 1 


C hildren of all countries still read 
Jules Verne’s famous books, but it is 
not generally known that this inventive 
author was also the founder of a society 
which anticipated our League of 
Nations, La Societe Internationale de 
Philologie, Sciences, et Beaux Arts, 
which has for its motto “ The World is 
Our Country.” Its headquarters are at 
present in London. 

When Jules Verne brought forward 
his suggestion for this society, originally 
a theme for a story, at one of the 
literary and scientific gatherings in his 
salon at Amiens, it was received with 
enthusiasm, for in 1873 all the horror 


I N the museum at Munich there is a 
beautiful piece of tapestry which 
was woven in the fifteenth century. 

It shows the infant Jesus seated on 
His mother’s knee accepting gifts from 
the Three Wise Men, with the stable 
behind, and a German landscape in the 
background. One of the Wise Men is a 
Negro, but he is dressed like a German 
gallant of the fifteenth century, and the 
shepherds looking through the door are 
nearer to the time of Luther than Herod. 

But the quaintest thing about this 
piece of tapestry is a tiny figure in the 
folds of the Virgin’s cloak—a figure so 
small that it would never be seen at all 
by a careless eye. 

It is a tiny woman working at a loom. 


of the Franco-Prussian War was still 
fresh in every memory. 

Thinkers really directed the des¬ 
tinies of the world, declared Jules 
Verne. The majority of people; not 
seeming able to think for themselves, 
allowed themselves to be " led like 
sheep to the slaughter.” He urged that 
the learned men of all nations should be 
united in one great cosmopolitan society. 
By influencing for good all the countries 
of the world they would thus hasten the 
day when the sword should be for ever 
sheathed in its scabbard. Many of Jules 
Verne's ideas have come true ; this, too, 
will be fulfilled. 


The tapestry-maker has shown herself 
no bigger than a sparrow, for she was 
modest, yet she felt she had a right to 
be there worshipping the Child who 
saved the world. She seems to say : ” I 
could not bring gold or frankincense or 
myrrh, but I have brought the best I 
have : the work of my hands and the love 
of my heart.” She forestalled the thought 
George Herbert had when he wrote 
Teach me, my God and King, 

In all things Thee to see. 

And what 1 do in anything 
To do it as for Thee. 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine : ' 

Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
'Makes that and the action fine. 


ANCIENT STATE 
GROWS UP 

PERSIA COMES OF AGE 

Security of the Stranger Within 
the Gate 

END OF CAPITULATIONS 

Persia had become a mighty empire 
a thousand years before an English 
kingdom was thought of, yet she has 
only now come of age among the nations 
of our own time. 

For a century past the great nations 
of the West have forbidden her courts 
to sit in judgment on Europeans. . Now 
that is over: she is mistress in her 
own house. 

What has happened is the abolition 
of a series of agreements with European 
Powers which are called Capitulations and 
required her to allow Europeans within 
her borders to live under their own 
laws and customs and to bring their dis¬ 
putes before their own separate courts. 

In Charlemagne’s Day 

Capitulations have had a curious 
history. They have nothing to do 
with the capitulation of an army or a 
fortress; the name is derived from 
the chapters or heads under which the 
agreements are drawn up. 

The first Capitulations of any im¬ 
portance were those granted by Haroun- 
al-Raschid to Charlemagne. Among the 
conquering Moslems it was not con¬ 
sidered right that infidels should have 
the benefit of Moslem law, and foreigners 
thus became outlaws. Charlemagne 
secured for Franks on Moslem soil 
permission to govern themselves accord¬ 
ing to their own laws under their own 
consuls. The privilege was granted 
as a very poor second best to the 
privilege denied of Moslem citizenship ! 

Claimed as a Right 

Saladin granted similar favours in the 
same spirit to Italian City States, and 
they were continued by the Byzantine 
Emperors and confirmed by the Turks. 
But as Western civilisation advanced, 
and that of the East declined, what was 
at first accepted as a favour began to be 
claimed as a right. Turkey was com¬ 
pelled by the Powers to maintain 
Capitulations against her will till after 
the Great War, and, as European in¬ 
fluence crept eastwards, Persia, China, 
Japan, and many other countries were 
required to sign them. 

In Japan these privileges were sur¬ 
rendered when the great awakening came. 
In China and many other countries they 
were lost to Germany during the Great 
War, and fresh arrangements will be 
negotiated with China by the remaining 
Powers as soon as she has - a stable 
Government to negotiate with. Egypt, 
inheriting Capitulations from Turkey, 
will be able to get rid of them as soon 
as she chooses to come to an agreement 
with Britain. 

Persia Comes Into Her Own 

Now Persia has taken her turn. 
Following the example of Turkey after 
her victories over Greece, Persia has 
announced that the Capitulations must 
go, and the Powers have agreed. At 
the same time she has assumed authority 
to settle for herself the terms on which 
foreign goods are to be admitted within 
her borders. 

Thus Persia becomes a sovereign 
Power in fact as well as in name. She 
has come of age, and the Powers are 
no longer in control. Law and order 
have made such strides under Riza 
Khan, her new Shah, that the change 
has been agreed to with confidence and 
goodwill, nobody doubting that the 
stranger within her gates will find his 
natural rights as secure as they would 
be under his own countrymen. 


SHIP OF THE CENTURIES 



The stout little ketch Ceres in Bude Harbour 



Captain Petherwick on the deck of the Ceres 


The fine old ketch Ceres, of Bude, which is claimed as Britain's oldest vessel still going 
to sea, has played her part in two European wars, for not only did she bring cargoes into 
Bude during the last war when other ships were imprisoned in the harbour, but she ran 
the blockade during the Napoleon wars. The Ceres is nearly 120 years old, and her master, 
Captain Petherwick, is the fourth generation of his family to own her. 


THE TINY WEAVER UNDER THE CLOAK 
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The Children 's Newspaper 


A GOOD BARGAIN 


THE SGRAWMER 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


AN ACRE OF JOY FOR A 
TOWER OF SORROW 

A Battle in Parliament and a 
Playground in Bermondsey 

GOOD NEWS FOR MANY 
CHILDREN 

Good news comes from Bermondsey, 
where good news is needed. St. Olave’s 
tower is to go and a playground to come. 

This very fair exchange was not 
achieved without a House of Commons 
battle. The way of it was this. Some¬ 
one got up and said that the Bermondsey 
Borough Council proposed to sell St. 
Olave’s tower in Tooley Street to the 
proprietors of Hay’s wharf, who wanted 
the space for a parking ground. 

Then quite a lot of people began 
wondering what they knew about St 
Olave’s tower. There are thousands of 
Londoners who know nothing about it 
and would only know that Hay’s wharf 
might be near the Thames' because 
wharves generally are. But in the mean¬ 
time someone in the House who did 
know, and loved Old England with a 
fervent love, got up and made a speech 
to the: effect that it was a wicked shame 
for a church tower built on such a 
historic site to be turned into a garage. 

A Link With the Danes 

He said that St. Olave, a pagan king, 
helped Ethelred the Unready to fight 
the Danes goo years ago, and in his 
memory a church was built. The church 
had gone, but we owed it to London to 
keep the tower, which had been built 
on the site of the tower of the old church. 

Then someone else got up and said 
that it was not only the case of a wharf 
and a garage ; and so the battle went 
on ; a good, healthy battle. The long 
and the short of it all is that the 
Bermondsey Borough Council, one of 
the most enterprising of all our London 
Authorities, has done one more fine 
thing. It has arranged to take down 
the tower and give Bermondsey some¬ 
thing in its place. The councillors knew 
quite well that two bargains must be 
made. They could sell the stones and 
site of St. Olave’s for gold, but that did 
not affect the human element. 

A Playground for a Tower 

The church of St. Olave’s had been the 
meeting - place of thousands of human 
souls. If they took away this home of 
the prayers of bygone men and women, 
their praises, marriages, and christen¬ 
ings, they must give something in 
exchange. They had bought at very 
great cost an acre of ground not far 
away, and this they proposed to give 
to Bermondsey as a place for children 
to be happy in. They would give 
London a playground if London would 
give them the old church tower. 

It is really quite a delightful instance 
of borrowing and paying back ; and it 
is indeed good news for Bermondsey. 
In this dreadfully-crowded part of the 
Thames, where can anyone play but in 
the noisy, ugly, crowded streets ? Give 
us more places to play, cry the London 
children, almost in tears. And so 
another little bit of history is happening 
under our eyes. 

Well Done, Bermondsey! 

A friend of the C.N. went to look 
at this old Olave’s tower, which rises 
behind London Bridge Station yard, 
and seems in its upper storeys to 
be quite interesting eighteenth-century 
work. Go down the steps into Tooley 
Street and you see a miserable ruin, a 
tower with the ragged edges of the forn- 
away church left on it, giving a down-at- 
heel, sordid look to a street already 
miserable by reason of ugly buildings. 
A bare, tidy space for cars would be a 
great improvement. 

That old king who gave a helping 
hand to England would, we are sure, 
say “ Well done, Bermondsey ! Bring 
up your boys and girls healthily and 
liappi y, and never mind me.” 


A Tale From a Cotton Mill 

WHY THE WEAVER WORKED 
SO HARD 

Here is a true storv which comes to 
us from the North of England. 

A weaver in a cotton mill acquired 
among her companions the reproach of 
being a “ scrawnier.” A scrawmer is 
someone who, to make as high a wage 
as possible, works unreasonably hard. 

Why this weaver did this no one 
could explain. She was a young single 
woman, with no one but herself to keep ; 
so, because she worked harder than 
public opinion in the weaving shed 
thought reasonable, and nobody knew 
why she did it, she was called a scrawmer 
and was made to know it. 

The Spirit That Saves 

At last one of the weavers came into 
the shed in the morning with a piece of 
news that acted like an electric shock. 
" Have you heard about her ? ” she 
asked, indicating the scrawmer ; “ she's 
endowing a bed up at ike hospital! ” 

All were eager to hear more about 
it, and this is what the scrawmer said : 

“ Aye, it’s true. When they took 
mother up to the infirmary they were 
that kind to her and me that I thought 
I must do something in return, and so 
I asked how much it would cost to 
endow a bed. I’ve been trying my 
level best to do it; and I knew that 
when you heard about it you’d be sorry 
you called me a scrawmer.” 

They were sorry, and so are we. 
Our greeting to this brave weaver, with 
the spirit that would save the world. 

EDMUND GOSSE 
An Old Friend of Books 

England and all who speak and read 
the English tongue are very much the 
poorer for the death of Sir Edmund Gosse. 

As a critic and essayist he had upheld 
the best traditions of English literature 
for more than half a century. No one 
worked harder, no one loved good 
literature more or tried more to lead 
others to value and admire it too. 

Almost to the day of his death he 
went on writing. Those who read his 
weekly articles in the Sunday Times, 
which had gone on so long, must feel 
that they have parted from an old friend 
who had talked kindly, wisely, and 
learnedly to them for most of their 
lives about the things in literature 
which were best worth loving. 


THE EMPIRE’S MISSING 
CHEMICALS 

In the last 18 months the Board of 
Trade has had to cancel duties on 45 
chemical products because they are not 
manufactured in the Empire. 

The duties have been cancelled, of 
course, because the products are neces- 
sarv for our chemical industries,' and 
there does not appear any hope of 
producing them within the Empire in 
any reasonable period of time. The 
hope was expressed at a Chemical 
Industry Conference that the British 
Chemical Industry will start to conquer 
these fields. 


CAT AND DOG 

It is well known that some animals 
have the gift of knowing when their 
owners, or other animals, are in trouble, 
and will show their sympathy' in 
unmistakable ways. 

An instance comes to us from Buck¬ 
inghamshire. An old dog, Rover, had 
a great friend in a tortoiseshell cat. 
Rover bec'ame very ill, and the cat was 
much upset. Her favourite tit-bit of 
food was a piece of Swiss roll; but when 
a piece was given to her she imme¬ 
diately took it and laid it close by poor 
old Rover’s nose as a gift. A splendid 
piece of unselfishness—for a cat. 



London now uses one hundred thou¬ 
sand million gallons of water a year. 

The Bov Scouts of St. Mary Magdalene 
Church in Southwark have made a flag¬ 
staff for the church. 

A Bill is before Parliament to prohibit 
the importation of British Legion 
poppies from Germany. 

A cricket ball seta boxof matches alight 
in the pocket of one of the players whom 
it hit at Acton Reynold, Shropshire. 

The first home of Robert Burns in the 
Dumfries district has been given to the 
nation. He wrote Auld Lang Syne there. 

The London General Omnibus Com¬ 
pany made a record by carrying six 
million passengers on a recent Saturday. 

Seven People in Seven Rooms 

In a seven-roomed house in Lambeth 
arc seven people whose average age is 
over 77. 

Buses and Trains 

The Southern Railway is losing nearly 
half a million pounds a year through 
bus competition. 

Strawberries by Aeroplane 

Strawberries gathered in Holland have 
lately been sold in London the same day, 
brought by aeroplane. - 

A New Light lYletal 

A new metal is being made in Germany, 
called electron metal, which is said to be 
40 per cent lighter than aluminium. 

His Own Bank 

Richard Catt, who did not believe in 
banks, had on him his life’s savings, 
^150 in Treasury Notes, when he was 
killed by' a fall from a ladder at Hastings. 

A Wonderful Record 

Mr. W, Robinson, of Mansfield Wood- 
house, though 91, still teaches a Sunday 
School class, and has never been late 
for 60 y'ears. 

Taking Seaweed to the Seaside 

Seaweed baths for rheumatism have 
exhausted the natural supply of seaweed 
at Hastings, and large quantities have 
to be imported. 

The Locked Church Door 

A C.N. reader writes that the church 
door of the beautiful village of Birling 
in Kent is one of the few he has found 
locked against visitors. 

Finger-Prints by Wireless 

The finger-prints of a man detained 
by Scotland Yard were wirelessed to 
Chicago ; they can be reconstructed in 
five minutes at the other end. 

Greater Brighton's Great Pylons 

Two great pydons, costing over £3000, 
are to mark the point at which the road 
from London crosses the new Greater 
Brighton boundary'. 

Another Change in Turkey 

The Turkish Government lias decided 
to use the Latin characters for the 
Turkish alphabet instead of the old 
Arabic script. 

The Cause of War 

It was a boundary' feud between 
Germanv and France and the slow blood 
feud which plunged the world into the 
Great War, said Mr. Lloy'd George. 

The Great Jamboree 

The next International Jamboree, 
to celebrate the twenty-first birthday of 
Scouting, is to be held at Arrowe Park, 
near Birkenhead, in August, 1929. 

Hywel Dda 

Hywel Dda paid ^63 a year tribute to 
England 1000 y'ears ago, and in return 
won the independence of Wales, says 
Air. Lloyd George. 

Let Them Wait 

The Lisbon Chief of Police has Ordered 
that people not in their seats when a 
theatre or kinema performance begins 
must wait till the next interval. 

£175,000 for a Picture 

Sir Joseph Duveen has paid /i75,ooo 
for Raphael’s picture Madonna and 
Child, the property of Lady Desborough. 
This picture is said to be the last 
authentic Raphael in a private collection 
in England. 


June 2, 1923 


OLD BRIDGE GIVES 
UP ITS WORK 

A Wonder of the Tweed 

HOW ABERDEEN SAVES 
60 MILES 

The 300-year-old road bridge over tho 
Tweed at Berwick is scheduled as an 
ancient monument, its heavy work laid 
down, and most of its work is to be done 
in future by the new bridge of reinforced 
concrete which was opened by' the Prince 
of Wales the other day'. 

History records the building of many' 
bridges at this spot, carrying the chief 
highway between England and Scotland, 
each in its turn overthrown by the 
water, ice, and debris sent down by the 
flood rains. Some were of wood, some 
of stone piers with wooden arches. 
That which has stood since the, English 
and Scottish thrones were joined was 
built of stone under the Stuarts. 

Over 27,000 Tons of Concrete 

The new bridge, which is in four spans, 
is the longest concrete road bridge in 
the British Isles." Its largest arch, 45 
feet above high water, is more than 
twice as long (over 360 feet) as the 
previous, longest, which is at Reading 
With its approaches the bridge measures 
.more than 1400 feet, with a carriage¬ 
way' 30.'feet wide., Over. 27,000 tons 
of concrete, have been used, besides 
1000 tons of steel bars. The cost was 
estimated at /160,00a. 

Like the new steel archway that spans 
the Tyne, the new Tweed bridge carries 
the Great North Road. Other new 
bridges on the same road, over the 
Forth and Tay, will bring Aberdeen 
60 miles nearer London by' road. 

A quarter of a mile higher up the 
river is Robert Stephenson’s old Border 
Bridge on 28 stone arches, 126 feet 
above the river. 

• ZOO BABIES 
The Phalangers and the 
Kinkajou 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo’s Nursery will soon be well 
stocked with delightful baby creatures, 
for there have been several births lately 
in the menagerie. 

The first of this year’s babies to arrive 
was a baby llama. For a few day's 
after the birth the mother llama and 
her offspring remained hidden, but now 
they are to be seen each fine day' on 
one of the lawns ; the mother is tethered, 
but her baby is free. 

When called by visitors the little 
creature takes one or two hesitating 
steps forward and then stops, for the 
voice of the old llama is heard calling a 
warning to her venturesome baby, a 
warning that is always heeded. 

A litter of seven prairie wolf cubs 
was born soon after the llamas. These 
babies are not with their mother, for 
the wolf has proved herself to be a bad 
parent, and her place has been taken 
by a setter dog. The foster-mother is 
delighted with her strange family. 

The Kinkajou’s Sweet Temper 

The other new Zoo babies are four 
phalangers. For some time these little 
furry animals were hidden in the 
maternal pouche (the phalanger is a 
marsupial and rears her young like the 
kangaroo) ; but one fine day they sud¬ 
denly crawled out, They returned to 
their shelter, for they will not leave the 
parental care till they are able to look 
after themselves ; but visitors can see 
them, for their little heads are sticking 
out. There are two mother phalangers, 
and each has two babies. ; 

The Zoo has also got a baby kinkajou, 
but he was not born in the Gardelfs. He 
is an attractive baby about six or eight 
months old, and his temper is extra¬ 
ordinarily' sweet; he likes to be nursed, 
but finds it most amusing to be rolled into 
a ball and treated like a play'ful kitten. 
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THE LENDING 
GALLERY 

New York Copies 
Liverpool 

THE NEW PICTURE IDEA 

New York, has paid Liverpool the 
sinccrest form of flattery by copying 
one of its good ideas, an idea which is 
going to bring great pleasure into life. 

When a famous writer publishes a 
new book everyone can afford to read 
it because the subscriptions to lending 
libraries are so cheap; but when a 
great painter finishes a new picture 
only millionaires can afford to enjoy it. 
Poorer folk may get a glimpse of it on 
the crowded walls of the Academy, but 
that is not the same as living with the 
masterpiece in your home. 

The Arts Council of the City of New 
York think this is very unfair, and they 
have started a lending gallery on the 
lines of the lending gallery at Liverpool, 
already explained in the C.N. Sub¬ 
scribers pay about two guineas a year, 
and in return they may borrow works of 
art valued at £20. Pottery, tapestry, 
and sculpture may be borrowed as 
well as pictures. Every week there is 
a new focus of interest in the home. 

One Room, One Picture 

Subscribers who can afford to pay 
four and a half guineas may borrow 
objects valued at £60. If they fall in 
love with the borrowed masterpiece they 
may buy it and deduct the rent they 
have paid from the purchase price. 

Now that England and America have 
both started these galleries they will 
no doubt spread. They will help young 
artists to became known, and will lead 
to the sales of many pictures which 
would otherwise never leave the studio. 
The present fashions in house decoration 
are well suited to the scheme, because 
plain walls and simple furniture make 
good foils for a single work of art and 
agree with every style. In the days of 
fussy and crowded rooms a solitary 
treasure would have been lost in a 
mass of cheap ornaments and prints. 

Japanese connoisseurs have always 
believed that there should be only one 
picture in a room, and that it should be 
changed from time to time lest apprecia¬ 
tion of its beauty grow stale. The idea 
of changing our treasures, therefore, is 
not a new one, but it is new. to most 
of us. When we have recovered from its 
strangeness we shall like it very much, and 
llnd that it adds a new interest to life. 


THE ANT AND ITS 
WATER SHAFT 
A Desert Engineer Hard to Beat 

In a thirsty land where, as sometimes 
happens in South Africa, -a three-years 
drought dries up every blade of grass, 
the white ants always have water. ■ The 
reason has just been found by M. Marais, 
a South African naturalist. The ants 
arc water-finders and well-sinkers. 

On a Transvaal farm while a man’s 
well was being sunk the borers came 
upon a tiny two-inch shaft running into 
the earth. The ants had. been there 
before them ! They had sunk an ant- 
well 65 feet deep to where water was to 
be found. 

Up and down this shaft, night and 
day, water-carrying ants went, each 
bearing, its drop of water. It took each 
ant half an hour to get down to the 
reservoir, draw its water, and bring it 
up to the nest. Then down again it 
went. There appeared to be night shifts 
and day shifts, and the night ants 
worked the hardest. 

It may be true, as declared by 
M. Eqrel, the greatest living authority on 
ants, s |hat they are creatures working 
almost wholly by instinct, and only to 
the extent of about two per cent by 
intelligent or reflective observation ; but 
when it comes to water-finding their 
intuition makes them hard to beat. 
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WILL THERE BE 

Food For All ? 

Yes, and to Spare 

A man of science has been calculating 
how many children Mother Earth can 
support with their help should the 
necessity arise. 

He puts the total at over eight 
thousand million people, about four 
times the present population. 

The calculation has been made by 
Professor Shantz before the American 
Academy of Sciences. He puts the land 
area of the globe at something over 50 
million square miles, including 22 million 
square miles of forest, 13 million square 
miles of grass or grain land, and 17 
million square miles of desert. 

He thinks .14 million square miles of 
the forest land could be used for crops, 
six millions of them for warm weather 
and eight millions for cool weather crops. 
Of the desert land some could be turned 
into grazing land. Altogether he believes 
there are 26 million square miles which 
could be devoted either to cool weather 
crops, such as wheat, rye, and oats, to 
warm weather grain crops, to cotton, or 
to grazing. Professor Shantz allows two 
acres to each inhabitant, or 320 people 
to the square mile. 

So we need not be afraid of over¬ 
population yet.- 


A DISGRACE TO THE 
COUNTRY 
The Steel Trap 

From what we have seen and heard 
of the signing of petitions against the 
steel-trap disgrace we believe an over¬ 
whelming demand for the total abolition 
of the trap in this country expresses the 
national feeling. It-seems impossible 
to find anyone who will not be ready 
to sign the petition. 

There is absolutely no defence for 
the use of that cruel trap. It is not 
needed. In many districts it is not used. 
Where it is used the only motive is 
quicker gain regardless of hideous 
torture. The destruction and torture 
of other creatures than rabbits by these 
traps set for rabbits is very considerable. 
Cats, dogs, foxes, and birds are all caught. 

We wonder at, and grieve over, the 
trapping of fur-bearing animals in 
cruel ways in northern lands, and yet 
here, in our very midst, the practice is 
carried on, and often is carried on in 
places where by law it is already 
illegal. The only effective remedy is 
legally to forbid any use whatever of 
the steel trap. 

Anyone who desires to petition against 
this gross evil, and to help to get other 
signatures, can procure petitions by- 
applying to the Council of Justice to 
Animals, 42, Old Bond Street, W.i. 


A SOLDIER TELLS A STORY 

A reader who has been holidaying in the 
New Forest sends us this note of a man she 
met there.' 

The gentlest man in the world lives 
in a drowsy market town near the New 
Forest. He has a soothing voice, as 
if he talked to a sick man or a frightened 
horse, and his eyes are as modest as a 
little girl’s. It is a shock to know that 
he soldiered through the war, for no 
man ever looked less like a warrior. 

If you tell him so he smiles, and tells 
you that he seldom met a soldier who 
was fierce and blustering. General 
Birdwood was just like a father, lie said, 
and other officers copied him. 

' "Once, when our soldier and two others 
were;travelling.along duckboards through 
the slimy quagmire of the battlefields 
they met General Birdwood, and stepp.’d 
off the duckboards for him. . 

“ Why did you do that ? ” said the 
General. “ If anyone got off the duck- 
boards it should have been me, for I 
have plenty of socks to change, and I 
shall be going back long before you lads.” 


A Lake Mystery 

The Windermere Brass 
Plate 

A series of mysteries intimately con¬ 
nected with the life and poetry of Words¬ 
worth have just recently come to light in 
the Lake District. 

The poet’s brother John, a seafarer, 
was his favourite brother. The last 
time he went to sea William walked 
with him out of the Vale of Grasmere 
to the top of the Grisedale Pass, and 
there, by the side of the Grisedale 
Tarn, just where the track up Dolly- 
waggon Pike begins the ascent of 
Helvellyn, the brothers parted, John 
to make his way to the coast, William 
to return home. 

Before John’s ship left English waters 
it was wrecked off Portland Bill, and the 
tragedy made a deep impression on 
William Wordsworth’s life and poetry. 
The place has been marked by a 
memorial, and an iron standard sunk 
into a rock with a brass plate telling 
the story of The Brothers’ Parting, as 
the place has been called. 

Found in Grisedale Tarn 

Sixteen years ago the brass plate dis¬ 
appeared. It had been removed by 
chiselling out the rivets. Who could have 
done such a dastardly thing ? And why ? 

The only explanation seemed to be 
that it was the work of a thief of more 
than usual thievish meanness—someone 
who thought the brass worth stealing. 

But now the plate has been dis¬ 
covered lying in the shallow water of the 
tarn. Why anyone should have removed 
the plate to throw it there is a mystery. 
How it has escaped observation for so 
long is another mystery, for the tarn 
shelves gradually to the shore. Can it 
be that the thief and desecrator re¬ 
pented anil brought it back, like Judas 
with his bribe ? 

Thousands of people climbing Hel¬ 
vellyn have passed the tarn since the 
memorial plate was removed and lost. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Where is Cathay? 

This was the European name for China in 
the Middle Ages and is still used in poetry. 
Why Can Marriages be Solemnised Only 
Between 8 aim. and 3 p.m. ? 

The liours vary in different countries, 
and are fixed by law merely as a matter of 
convenience. 

How Did Canada Get Its Name? 

It is said to have been given by the first 
French settlers from the native word 
Ivanata; which means a collection of huts 
or wigwams. 

Why is a Cobweb So Called ? 

Cob means spider, so the word really 
means spider's web. The cob is derived 
from the old medieval English word for a 
spider, coppc. 

What is the Origin of the Phrase The 
Iron Entered Into His Soul? 

Sterne uses this phrase in his Sentimental 
Journey. The allusion is to the ancient 
custom of torturing the flesh with instru¬ 
ments of iron. 

Why Does Milk Turn Sour in a 
Thunderstorm ? 

In thundery weather the air is charged 
with electricity and is both moist and warm, 
and these combined conditions favour the 
process that goes on when milk turns sour. 
Beyond that science is unable to give any 
explanation. 

Did Si. George Do Anything Else Notable 
Beside Slaying the Dragon ? 

Little is known of St. George, who was a 
native of Cappadocia and military tribune 
under Diocletian. He was martyred at 
Nicomedia in 303. The story of the dragon 
is, of course, a legend. 

How Do We Know the World is Round ? 

By its shadow on the Moon in a lunar 
eclipse ; by the fact that ships disappear 
on the horizon hull first and masts last; by 
the fact that we can sail round the globe; 
by the analogy of other heavenly bodies ; 
by the fact that the Sun reflected in a pool 
of water is not perfectly round, but ellip¬ 
tical, and one or two other reasons. 
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BEAUTIFUL SATURN 

RINGED PLANET AT ITS 
BRIGHTEST 

Giant 760 Times as Big as 
the Earth 

STORMY BELTS OF CLOUDS 

By th© C.N* Astronomer 

The Earth will pass between the Moon 
and the Sun tomorrow, Sunday, June 3. 

It- will occur about midday, but the 
resulting eclipse of the Moon by the 
Earth’s shadow will only be seen on the 
other side of the Earth, in countries 
bordering the Pacific Ocean. There will 
be no total eclipse of the Moon visible 
from Britain this year. 

On Wednesday, June 6, the planet 
Saturn will be at his nearest to us and 
837,120,000 miles away. He will then 
appear at his brightest and largest this 
year, though any appreciable diminution 
of brilliance will not be apparent for 
the next two months. During this .time 
he will continue to rise earlier, by about 
four minutes, each evening. 

At present Saturn may be readily 
found in the south-east as soon as it is 



The present appearance of Saturn 


dark enough, with the aid of the star 
map which appeared in the C.N. for 
May 5. On the evening of June 3 
Saturn may be seen above the Moon, 
about five times her apparent width 
away ; but the radiance of the full Moon 
will greatly dim Saturn while she is in 
the vicinity. 

This far-off world, the most impressive 
of all the Sun’s retinue, is one of the 
loveliest celestial objects when viewed 
through a telescope. Saturn appears 
now as shown in the picture, with his 
Ring System wide open, the great ball 
of the planet floating, as it were, in the 
middle, in a manner that excites the 
wonder of the beholder. 

A sphere of that immensity, 760 times 
the size of our Earth, so calmly speeding 
through the vast ocean of space with all 
its retinue of moon’s, is a fascinating 
sight; the fact of those vast luminous- 
discs 172,000 miles across remaining so 
perfectly poised and apparently equi¬ 
distant from the planet’s sphere is 
marvellous; only some 5000 to 6000 
miles separate, the inner edge of this 
disc from the planet’s surface.' 

If only Saturn were as near to us as 
our Moon what a magnificent spectacle 
the heavens would present to us ! Of 
course our world would then be a satel¬ 
lite revolving round Saturn, whose sur¬ 
face would be but 160,000 miles away. 

A Fascinating Sight 

The Earth would be obliged to revolve 
round Saturn if it were as near to him as 
the Moon, because Saturn is 95 times as 
massive as our world; that is, Saturn 
possesses 95 times as much weight of 
material and consequently has a much 
greater gravitational pull. Now, as 
Saturn has an equatorial diameter of 
76,500 miles, were he as near as our 
Moon he would appear as a great globe 
38 times as wide, occupying an area of 
the sky about as wide as the Plough ; 
while far beyond on either side would 
extend -the Ring System. ■ This would 
be divided , by dark streaks-producing a 
series of concentric'rings'. 7 -Tbere-are two 
main divisions, as shown in the picture. 

Saturn himself, with his vast belts 
of ever-changing cloud through which 
bright and dark cyclonic storms speed 
from time to time, would be a fascinating 
sight, the whole whirling round in- but 
10 hours 14 minutes.’ But as Saturn is 
about 3400 times as far as the Moon 
only powerful telescopes will reveal this 
grand spectacle. G. F. M. 
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MOROCCO 

A Great Adventure 
of Long Ago 

CHAPTER 17 

The Blow Falls 

gidia frowned, and shrugged her 
shoulders impatiently. Lilias’s 
obstinate and strange persistence in 
hoping against hope for Alexander’s 
return always vexed her, and she 
voiced it. 

“ Out of two hundred men why 
should it be Alexander ? ” she 
demanded. “ For years you have 
beguiled yourself with a hearsay 
tale of a seaman who said he had 
come across a dying galley-slave 
called Finlay at Marseilles, who told 
of a bitter fellow-prisoner who 
befriended him in Sallee dungeon, 
and averred that he was the sole 
survivor of the Golden Fleece. 
Finlay might have been raving or 
the seaman inventing the tale to 
please your cars. 

" If Alexander were free and 
alive he would have returned, or 
we should have got word from 
him. If he were a captive and 
alive the Fathers of the Redemp¬ 
tion would have found him, and 
held him to ransom. Cousin John 
set the quest in their hands forth¬ 
with. For years Father Pierre Dan 
visited the dungeons of the Dev at 
Algiers, the Sultan of Morocco, and 
the Basha of Rabat, but he found 
not our cousin or any word of him. 

No, Lilias, it is of no avail your 
keeping Lathallan aired and gar¬ 
nished against its lord’s return ; it 
will not bring him back. This long, 
cold silence can mean nothing else 
than death.” 

“ I cannot think that he is dead,” 
said Lilias. “ I should know if lie 
were. You called me a white cat 
just now, and indeed I am like one, 
sleek and sheltered, sitting between 
four walls all day, hearing the clock 
tick against the wall and the logs 
crackling, while you, you gallop 
abroad with your love and hear the 
laverocks sing. But at whiles, 
when it is night or a storm, I feel I 
am linked to another life than mine 
own, a wild and a violent one. 
When I close my eyes, between 
sleeping and waking, I catch 
strange glints of veiled and tur- 
baued shapes and Eastern palaces. 

I see great waves surging, and ships 
grappled the one with the other, 
flames in the holds, and the 
scuppers running red. And Alex¬ 
ander is always in those visions, 
bitter, estranged, with a heart as 
dark as his face.” 

“ But, Lilias, you are dis¬ 
traught 1 ” cried Egidia, amazed 
at this sudden outbreak from her 
silent cousin. “ None see these 
things except those who have the 
second sight.” 

“ And have I not ? ” asked 
Lilias wildly. ” Do I not know 
when woe is coming ? It is on us 
now, black, black dule. The luck 
of our house and the fashions of 
our lives are going to be changed.” 

As she spoke the door opened 
and her father came in, no longer 
flustered, but calm, resolved. 

The two girls started to their 
feet, and fixed an intent gaze upon 
him as he spoke. 

” Maidens, you have both got 
good blood running in your veins. 
Misfortune lias fallen upon us, but 
I know you will face it bravely. 

The physician hath seen old 
Mariotte, and he, says her malady 
is the Plague.” 

" The Plague, the Black Death, 
here, in this very house 1 ” whis¬ 
pered Egidia, recoiling to the open 
window and pressing her pomander 
over her mouth. 

The dark, glowing tints of her 
skin took oh a grey tinge. Bcf(v; 0 
their eyes she wilted visibb' jj]- e 
some rich autumn llowyy beneath 
the first breath of flost. 

" Stand, odae from the door, 
Cousin Jr’ iin ; p 0 no t breathe the 
same a i r as mc | " s be cried. " I 
must flee this tainted house.” 

” Child, whither will you go ? ” 
urged the merchant. ” Our Town 


HOUSE 

Told by 

Mary Carruthers 

Council hath engaged Dr. Paulitius 
at eighty pounds a month to deal 
with the Plague, and he says the 
contagion is everywhere, spreading 
fast through the wynds and closes. 
Wait a few minutes till Lilias has 
made ready for the saddle, and I 
will send you both to Groat Hall, 
there to bide till the Pest abates.” 

I will not ride to Craigleitli with 
Lilias,” Egidia replied through 
chattering teeth, grasping at the 
table to steady herself. " She 
may carry the infection on her 
now. Not another minute shall I 
stay here. I shall go back to Lady 
Seton. George will find a way. 
Do not hinder me ; stand aside and 
let me pass.” 

She darted through the room 
into the next, flinging down the 
table there in her frenzy to be gone, 
and sped down the stairs. Her 
voice was heard beneath, calling 
for her horse, and then the sound of 
clattering hoofs, which died in the 
distance. 

" If that is how my goshawk 
takes it woe’s me for my dove ! ” 
exclaimed John Smith in dismay. 
He turned to the daughter, so 
timorous of little things, spiders 
and mice, horned cattle and 
heights. “ My bairn, fear nothing. 
I shall send you away to Groat Hail. 
You will be safe there in the fresh 
country air ; do not be afraid.” 

" I am not afraid," said Lilias, 
turning upon him a glance as 
cool as his own. “ Sickness is 
the one thing that Egidia holds 
in, dread. As for me, it is the one 
thing I do not fear. Father, what 
. dispositions have you made ? ” 

“ I am lightening the cargo of the 
sinking ship,” said ho. “I have 
sent all' the prentices and the 
servants back to their own homes, 
ail except old Andrew and Janet. 
You, my child, must go to Craig- 
leith.” 

“ Where will you be, Father ? ” 
she asked. 

1 “ Hero, in Riddell’s Close,” he 
replied., ’ “ I cannot forsake my 
faithful old servant in her ex¬ 
tremity.” 

" Then do not ask me to leave 
you, for I will not,” said Lilias, 
clasping her arms round his neck. 
“ There are only the two of us ; 
we must live or die together. And 
I will nurse Mariotte.” 

” That you shall not, my daugh¬ 
ter,” he replied. “ Janet, vour 
tirewoman, must nurse her. She 
hath had the Plague, and is 
immune." 

She saw reason in his speech 
and yielded. 

" Then if I may not nurse her 
I will guide the house and care 
for you. Good fires and well- 
cooked food will help to keep the 
sickness from you,’ said Lilias, 
clenching the delicate hands which 
a doting nurse and father would 
barely qllow to be roughened by 
the use of a needle. " Father, 
Janet will be wanting drugs for 
the sick chamber. Let Andrew 
go to the apothecary and bring 
spices, white wine vinegar, and a 
bolus of liquorice; pitch and 
frankincense, too, for the purging 
of infection from the house.” 

Father and daughter passed from 
the room, intent on fighting their 
disaster. 

In the middle of the floq,r lay 
the little gate-legged over . 

turned by Egidia y, her f rC nziecl 
flight. The mchey-bag had fallen 
’too; its contents were scattered 
here and there, disregarded and 
forgotten in that orderly and 
prudent house. 

Money is a great force. In the 
course of a long life the merchant 
had found that most of his own 
problems and the difficulties of 
his friends could be solved by 
the judicious use of his wealth. 
He and his dearest now had come 
to a pass when mono}- was to 
avail them nothing. 


• CHAPTER 18 

The Coward’s Castle 

17 gidia walked among the gorse 
■ Lj and'heather of the King’s Park. 
With the free, magnificent step oE 
the Edinburgh woman she threaded 
the deer tracks.which led through 
a lonely waste of cliffs, crags, glens, 
and morasses. 

By her side was Sir George 
Dallas, her betrothed, some two 
years younger than herself. He 
was dressed in a pale green satin 
doublet, slashed to show the fine 
lawn shirt below, green breeches 
with ribbons fluttering at the knee, 
a cloak of rich blue silk slipping 
off his neck and wrapped round 
his left arm, as the fashion was 
then. Long slouched boots he 
wore, whose falling tops were 
lined with silk and embroidered. 
On his head was a black, high- 
crowned beaver hat with a plume ; 
on his finger a ring with a turquoise 
almost as big and as blue as a 
thrush’s egg. The colouring of 
his fine clothes was chosen with 
great nicety to throw up his fair 
complexion and golden hair. 

Though George Dallas was of 
commanding height and presence, 
he was not the leading spirit of 
the two. He was one who was 
born to be led by women, except 
in the matter of his overmastering 
passion for gambling. In that 
hour, though, games of hazard 
had receded into the distance and 
seemed things of no moment. 

Behind the couple followed two 
pack horses, led by servants and a 
great Danish dog. 

The Plague had declared itself 
in Lady Seton’s household, and 
once more Egidia was in retreat. 
She had thought of going to live 
in Lathallan, but that would have 
meant severance from her be¬ 
trothed, who, tied by a.masterful 
and bedridden old mother, could 
not tear himself from Edinburgh. 
However, he himself had planned 
a fitting shelter for his love. 

" George, are we near the place ?” 
she asked. " Where is this Coward’s 
Castle you have built for me ? ” 

“ Over the brow of the next hill 
and down the glen we will find it,” 
he replied. "But you must not 
call it by that ill name. It is a 
fairy bower which I have built 
for you, a sanctuary from the 
Plague." 

As the party scaled the hill and 
dropped down the glen all at once 
great crags blotted out the stately 
vision of city and citadel. They 
stood in a mountain solitude, look¬ 
ing down a long, lone, green valley, 
with the ruins of a chapel and a 
hermitage far away, and close at 
hand among the uncurling bracken 
a hut thatched with rushes, built 
of sods of turf and rough-hewn 
trunks of trees. Not a sound broke 
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the stillness except the bleating 
of the sheep on the hill slopes, 
the thin cries of the young lambs, 
and the gentle trickle of a spring 
bubbling up through a little stone 1 
arcli hard by. 

" Is this the bower you have ; 
built for me ? ” asked Egidia, | 
advancing to the hut. 

She withdrew the deerhide curtain 
1 which hung before the doorway’ ] 
and showed a glimpse of a white, ! 
sanded floor, a beehive chair, a 
snowy’ goose-feather bed shut in a ! 
.recess in the wall. j 

“ Well, if anyone should be hale 
here, it is I,” said Egidia. “ With j 
the crystal spring to drink from j 
down below and all the four winds 
of heaven blowing round my hut. 
If only Lilias could be with me, 
or if you could bear me company’, 
dearest ! ” 

“ I shall visit you every day’ 
and bring you food,” said he. 

“ But I must bide in the town 
with my mother. She was brought 
to - our house there as a bride 
twenty-seven years ago, and say’s 
she will never leave it till she is 
carried out feet foremost.” 

“ And, in the meantime, she 
takes no heed of your running the 
risk of taking the infection,” 
said Egidia. tartly. There was 
little love lost between her and 
the old dame. Then, turning to the 
servants, who had come up with 
them by that time : “ Why, your 

page lias got my falcon on ins 
wrist, and the groom is unlading 
my distaff and my lute from the 
horses 1 Truly, y r ou have thought 
of all things for my comfort. I 
shall be able to while away the 
hours when I am alone.” 

The servants kindled a . gipsy 
fire in the open. They spread 
plaids on tire grass and a white 
damask cloth, which they laid 
with jellies, a pigeon pie, mnnehet 
bread, and wine. The two sat 
down to cat and drink. 

A lark hung singing over their 
heads in the blue arch of sky 
above the ravine ; on the slopes 
beyond a cushat dove- crooned 
among the catkins of a little birch 
tree. At the foot of the glen 
golden gorse was to be seen, and 
sunlit fields sloping gently down 
to the silver Forth. 

The Plague and the stricken city 
seemed very far away, just the 
figments of a troubled dream. 

“ I feel the happiest hours of 
my life are going to be spent in 
this spot,” said Egidia. “ You have 
found sanctuary for me indeed.” 

“ I would it were sanctuary for 
ourselves alone,” said George 
gloomily ; “ but the whole of j 

the King's Park is sanctuary for j 
the men who have to flee their j 
creditors. I myself had to abide 
a whole winter in the debtors’ j 
quarters by the palace to avoid j 
the importunity of Purves, my 
j tailor.” 

j “ Speak not of it, George,” in- 
i terrupted his lady. “ Those days 
| for you are over now that you are 
■ marrying the iieiress of Grey.” 

| “ But I must speak of it,” lie 

! persisted. “ Some of my fcllow- 
j debtors were gentlemen of good 
I account like myself, but the most 
| part were broken men, ready for 
j any sort of ill-doing. I have 
| spoken to the bailie of the Abbey, 

I and he hath promised to have 
ja care of you in' my absence. 
By day it is all safe, but it irks 
me sore to leave you ou this 
bare hillside alone at night.” 

“ You have left me Rolio, your 
great Danish dog, to guard me. 
A lion would not be a fiercer 
sentry. And I have weapons,” 
she laughed hardily. "Dread 
not for me. I do not fear the 
face of man or ghost, nothing 
in this wide world but sickness, 
and of all maladies the Pest. Let 
us talk of it no more, but fleet 
away the shining hours in this 
lovely solitude.” She drew a 
deep breath and looked round. 

“ You shall forget the dice and 
cards. I shall say to myself 
there are no such tilings as pain 
and death in Edinburgh town! ”, 

I TO S3 CONTINUED 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Specky’s Chicken 

IWIolly’s lien Specky would 
not sit on her eggs and 
hatch out chickens. All the 
other hens had lovely little 
families of golden chicks run¬ 
ning after them, but Specky, 
the silly thing, would let her 
eggs get cold ; so, of course, 
she had none. 

When she looked at the 
other hens and said “ Cluck- 
cl-cluck ” in an envious way 
Molly used to say, “ Well, 
Specky, if only you would sit 
on your eggs you would have 
some chickens too.” For Molly 
did want her to have some. 

One of the black hens had 
eleven chickens : ten were yel¬ 
low and one had grey specks 
on it. But the black hen didn’t 
seem to like the speckly chicken 
and was very unkind to it, 
and left it behind when the 
others crept under her wings. 
Molly was very sorry for the 
poor little chicken, but she 
couldn’t make the black hen 
look after it properly. ■ 

One morning when she ran 
into the farmyard Molly found 
Specky sitting in one of the 
empty coops just like the other 
hens, looking as important as 



Specky didn’t move 


if she had a whole brood of 
chickens under her wings, as 
the others had. 

Molly couldn't help laugh¬ 
ing at her. 

“It’s no good pretending you 
have any chickens,, Specky,” 
she said. “ Come and have 
your breakfast.” 

But Specky didn’t move, and 
Molly heard a tiny “ Cheep- 
cheep ! ” coming from under 
the hen’s wing. 

She could hardly believe 
her ears! 

Presently Specky got up, 
and out came a little grey, 
speckly chicken. 

Molly clapped her hands in 
delight, and the hen clucked 
proudly. 

“ But where did you get 
it from ? ” asked Molly. 

Then she saw. The'black 
lien had only ten yellow chicks 
running after her: the little 
neglected one had been taken 
over by Specky. 

Specky, with her one little 
speckly chicken, now pecked 
about as proudly as anyTien in 
the farmyard. And, of course, 
Molly knew why Specky had 
taken that chicken—it was be¬ 
cause it matched! 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Arithmetical Word Puzzle 

J am a word of three letters. If you 
multiply my first by two you 
have my third, and if you divide my 
last by one thousand you have my 
second. 

The result can be said to lack lustre. 

Answer next week 


C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Takr 


The Tahr is a Himalayan goat which, 
however, differs in certain respects 
from the true goat. It has no beard, 
and its short horns, which are 
angulated at the base, curve sharply 
back from the forehead. It is a 
wonderful climber and is found in 
forest regions at great heights in 
many parts of the Himalayas. Usually 
its hair is dark or reddish-brown, with 
almost black hair on the face and the 
front of the limbs. The male is a little 
more than three feet tall and the 
female is somewhat smaller. 

Do You Live at Winchester ? 

The Romans called this place Venta 
Belgarum, Venta being the Latin 
form of the British gwent, an open 
country, and Belgarum, meaning of 
the Belgae, the people of that name. 
Later a Roman castra, or fortfied 
camp, was set up at the place, and, 
so we get the name Winte-ceaster, 
gradually changing to Winchester, 
and meaning the fort on the plain or 
open country. 

A Word Diamond 

'J'he following clues indicate five 
words or letters which will 
make a diamond of words. 

On every pier., Between. One who 
plays the flute. ’ Moisture from the 
atmosphere. Seen near the middle 

of spring. Answer next week 

Cross Word Puzzle 

There are 52 words hidden in this 
puzzle. The clues are given below, 
and the answers will appear next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. A rodent. 0. 
Mechanical contrivance. 11. A fruit. 12. 
To exalt. 13. Pupil teacher (abbrev.). 

14. Homer’s great poem. 10. An exclama¬ 
tion. 17. Illuminated. 19. A boy. 20. 
Slang word for vim. 21, Reflected sound. 
23. Coats. 24. Finality. 25. A tree. 26. 
A trick. 29. To see at a distance. 32. 
Single unit. 33. At once. S5. Before. 

30. Anno Domini (abbrev.). 37. Weird. 

39. Automobile Association (abbrev.). 

40. Thin layers. 42. Greek and Roman 
demi-god. 44. Confidence. 45. To squeeze. 

Heading Down. 1. A tree. 2. Pertain¬ 
ing to sight. 3. Aloft. 4. Shropshire 
Light Infantry (abbrev.). 5. Snakelike 
fish. 0. Poor. 7. Ancient. 8. Territorial 
Army (abbrev.). ,9. Different. 10. Gathers. 

15. An electrified particle. 18. Two or 
more. 20. AWney-bag. 22.. Indefinite 
article. 23. Exclamation denoting con¬ 
tempt. 29. To cook on a spit. 27. 
Beneath. 28. Negative. 30. Supplicates. 

31. Periods of time. 33. Bird’s nursery. 
34. Bundle of straw. 37. Printer’s meas¬ 
ures. 38. Organ of hearing. 41. French 
for to the. 43. Seventh note of musical 
scale. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the morning 
the planets 
Mars and Jupiter 
maybe seen in the 
East, and in the 
evening Mercury 
may be seen in 
the North-West 
and Saturn in the 
South-East. The picture shows the 
Moon as looking South at midnight 
on June 5 - 



Detecting Faked Furniture 

Antique furniture is so . cleverly 
faked nowadays that only an 
expert can tell which is the genuine 
article. Differences in the grain and 
finish of the wood are more readily 
discerned when the sense of touch is 
called into play. To render the 
fingers sensitive it is a common plan 
for the expert ■ to enclose his hands 
in gloves for twenty-four hours before 
the tests are made. Then, by rubbing 
the fingers all over the wood, all kinds 
of small points are discovered which 
would not be detected by the eye alone. 


Ici On Parle Francois 



La jarre Le cheral La tmtta 


La jfirre est un grand vase de gres. 

Le cheval est un animal bien utile. 
Mettons-nous a 1 ’abri dans la hutte. 


Do You Know Me ? 

My first is in wicket but not in 
stump, 

My second’s in leaping but not in j ump, 
My third is in window but not in door, 
My fourth is in twenty but not in score, 
My fifth is in passive but not in still, 
My sixth is in money but not in till, 
My seventh’s in paper but not in print, 
My eighth is in colour but not in tint, 
My ninth is in music but not in song, 
My tenth is in fragile but not in strong, 
My eleventh’s in winter but not in cold, 
My whole, you’ll agree, is a hundred 

years Old. Answer next week 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

'J'ue redbreast lays for the second 
time. The spotted flycatcher 
lays its eggs. Young pheasants are 
hatched. The landrail’s note is first 
heard. The nightingale’s song ceases. 
The dagger moth, common blue 
butterfly, and small garden chafer are 
seen. The elder, red poppy, clustered 
bellflower, cow parsnip, watercress, 
rough chervil, burnet rose, deadly 
nightshade, bladder campion, flix- 
weed, sainfoin, buckthorn, red vale¬ 
rian, honeysuckle, dogwood, dogrose, 
and small bindweed are in blossom. 

Things Just Patented 

We have no further information about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

Combined Food Cover and Tray. 

Flies are again with us in large num¬ 
bers, and it is 
most important 
that they be kept 
away from food. 

Here is a new 
tray which has a 
food cover, the 
edges of.bothtray 
and cover being 
beaded so as to fit closely together’ 
thus avoiding all possibility of flies 
touching the food. 

An Egg Opener. Here is a simple 
and useful little contrivance for 
removing the top of an egg. It con¬ 
sists of a bowl¬ 
shaped piece of 
metal formed by 
a series of little 
arms radiating 
from the centre. 
At the free end of 
each arm are a 
number of claws 
which are turned 
inward. Engaging 
the rim is a metal band having two 
handles, and as the handles are gripped 
the arms are brought close together 
and the daws penetrate the eggshell, 
which is then easily removed with the 
top of the egg. 
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Jacko Gets His Own Back 

J acko hated being ordered about, especially by bis big brother 
Adolphus. He was simply delighted when he heard that 
Adolphus was going away for a fortnight’s holiday. 

“ I need it, too,” said Adolphus; “ they work me to death 
at the office.” 

Jacko sniffed contemptuously. He had a very poor opinion 
of his brother, and thought him no end of an idler. And cer¬ 
tainly Adolphus never did a thing for himself, or anybody 
else, when he was at home. 

That particular day lie started off by telling Jacko to fetch 
down his suitcase from the attic. And when that was done 
he wanted a new strap for it, and sent Jacko off to a shop 
to buy one. 

Jacko didn’t mind a bit. He was so glad Adolphus was going 
away that he was delighted to help with the packing. But he 
did .mind when he found that Adolphus had borrowed some 
of his things to take away with him. 

“ Here, what are you doing with that scarf ? ” lie asked 
anxiously. “ It’s my best one.” 

" Oh, I’ll bring it back all right,” said Adolphus, stuffing 
it into a corner of his suitcase. “ Never you mind! ” 

“ Well, I do mind ! ” exclaimed Jacko indignantly. “ I want 
it for the cricket match on Saturday.” And he made a dive' 
at the suitcase. 

But Adolphus was too quick for him; he shut the suitcase 
with a snap and then sat on it. 

Jacko shrugged his shoulders and ran off. He didn’t seem 
to bear Adolphus a grudge, for half an hour later he was asking 
if he could carry his suitcase to the station. 

“ Of course, you can ! ” said Adolphus. “ You didn’t think 
I was going to carry it myself, did you ? ” 

Fortunately it wasn’t very far to the station, or poor Jacko 
would have had a bad time of it. The suitcase was terribly 



heavy, and it was a very hot day, but Jacko struggled on 
manfully, smiling away to himself all the time. 

“ What are you grinning about ? ” asked Adolphus suspiciously- 

“ Oh, pleasant thoughts,” said Jacko. And that was all Ills 
brother could get out of him. 

At last they came to the station, and Adolphus kept on 
looking round to see if people were noticing his new clo.thes. He 
bought himself a first-class ticket and a lot of papers to read 
in the train. Then he ordered Jacko to hand over the suitcase. 

But no sooner had he taken it than something happened. 

Jacko had slipped open the clasp as he handed over the 
case, and the whole thing came undone ! All Adolphus’s things 
fell out onto the platform, and he looked so comic standing there 
holding the empty case that everybody roared with laughter. 

Needless to say, Jacko didn’t help to pick the things up : he 
merely seized his scarf and fled. 


Hidden Birds 

JJefe are the clues to the names of 
a number of birds. Can you 
find out what they are ? 

A ruler; and a man who works by 
the sea. 

To steal; two-thirds of an old- 
fashioned hotel. 

Part of the day ; a preposition ; a 
strong wind. 

Desert soil; a musician. 

A jolly time. 

Part of a ship ; a line. 

To take into the body through the 
throat. . 

A vegetable ; a rooster. 

Portion ; group of mountains. 

Seen at night; a kind of heather. 

Four-fifths of a fire; a preposi¬ 
tion; to leave. Answer next week 


Day and Night Chart 

MIDNIGHT 



NOON 


Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 


The Unknown 

piRST Diner: What are you eating ? 

Second Diner: Only the cook 
knows that. 

The Best Place For It 
An artist who hung his latest picture 
over his mantelpiece asked a 
friend: “ What do you think of it ? ” 
“ You should have put it below 
the mantelpiece, not over it,” replied 
his friend. 


A Food Problem 



means, 

Then why (1 think they're Very 
funny) 

Do people always call me bunny ? 

The Twopenny Fare 

J'he stout lady stood on the weigh- 
. ing-machine, put in her penny, 
and waited. But nothing happened. 

“ It must be out of order,” she 
murmured. 

“ Put in another penny, ma’am.” 
said the rude boy, “ and see if that’ll 
do the trick.” 

Why is a traveller by the Under¬ 
ground like a small potato? 
Because he’s a tuber. 

It Couldn’t Be Worse 

A young poet who had just finished 
writing two poems gave them 
to a well-known author and asked 
which of them the great man pre¬ 
ferred. 

The great man read one, and then 
replied hastily : “ Oh, the other.” 

The Weak Spot 

T’M afraid 1 shall have to get my eyes 
seen to; they are very weak. 
They're in the •weakest part oj your 
body. 

The Greedy Boy 

clammy Smith would drink and eat 
From morning unto night; 

He filled his mouth so full of meat, 

It was a shameful sight. 

Sometimes he gave a book or toy 
For apples, cake, or plum ; 

And grudged if any other boy 
Should taste a single crumb. 

Indeed, he ate and drank so fast, 
And used to stuff and cram, 

The name they called him by at last 
Was often Greedy Sam. 

. Elizabeth Turner 

A Good Licking 

You can spoil some people by too 
much kindness. Even a postage- 
stamp has to be licked into doing its 
duty. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Missing Vowels 

Will Jim think this silk shirt is his ? 

Pictorial Countries 

PENGuin, dICE, LAPel, FINger- 
HOLster. 

Changeling 

Sand, land, lane, line, lime. 

A Puzzle Pyramid 
T 

' TON 
WORRY 
• BOUQUET 
Cl RCU LATE 
PORTMANTEAU 
METAPH Y S ICI A N 
A Charade. Ear-wig 
Who Was He P 

The Oldest of Artists was Titian. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

June 2, 1928 1 " Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for ils. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14 s. 6d. a year ; Canada, 14 s. See below. 



SPRING IN THE ALPS • FELLING A GIANT • MINIATURE BROOKLANDS 


Ship IVladc of Bone—Among a collection of model boats lent by the King for exhibition at 
the Science Museum, South Kensington, is this model of an 80-gun ship of the early nine¬ 
teenth century which was beautifully carved in bone by a French, prisoner-of-war. 


Spring in the Alps—Although winter holidays in the Alps are very popular many people 
go there in the spring, when the sight of the blossom-laden fruit [trees on many mountain 
slopes is one not easily forgotten. This picture was taken near Lake Lucerne. 



A Queen on a Donkey—We hardly imagine a real queen choosing a donkey as a steed, but Phoebe Houston- Felling a Giant—To remove this 

Boswell, who took the part of Queen Victoria as a girl in a pageant which took place the other day at a London chimney at Lambeth these steeple- 

theatre in aid of charity was as proud of her mount as Neddy was of his rider. jacks began work at the top. 



The Land of Make-Believe—What a wonderful place is the land of make-believe.. These 
little dancers thoroughly live-d their parts as Cupid and the Blue Birds in a performance they 
gave at Palmer's Green in aid of the Royal Northern Hospital. 


Miniature Brooklands—-Children may now drive in motor-races on a model track which 
has been opened near Southend Pier. Racing may take place in safety, for the little Cara 
seen here, which are electrically driven, may be stopped by releasing a pedal;* 


WHA1 WE MAY HEAR FROM THE WILD WORLD-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JUNE 


The Children’s^ Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these Agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gorddn & Gotch ;* South Africa, Central News Agency. 
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